





NEW YEAR’S DAY IN PARIS. 
By EMILY CRAWFORD 


EW Year’s Day, the chief French 
festival, comes down from the 
Druids, from Pagan Rome, and from the 
early Christian Church. The Druids kept 
the first day of the year with solemn cele- 
brations and festivity. The priest was 
subordinate to the priestess in things 
sacerdotal. More importance was 
attached to her vaticinations when she 
prophesied. And so New Year's Day 





THE POSTMAN BRINGS A POSTAL CALENDAR. 


was a red letter one for the fair sex in the 
calendar of old Gaul. In the Roman 
world the year was opened in a general 
fusion of the classes in the Saturnalia, 
the bondsman was for twenty-four hours 
as good as his master, if not better, and 
had unlimited license, unless to run away. 
The Church converted the first day of the 
year into the festival of the Innocents— 
124. January, 1894. 





slain by Herod. New Year’s Day as the 
French keep it has tinctures of Druidism, 
Pagan Romanism, andof early Christianity. 
The early Christians rescued the infant 
from the paternal despotism sanctioned 
by Roman law, held it to be a member of 
Christ, a child of God, an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven, and placed it under 
the guardianship of godparents. French 
children have the advantage, in their god- 
parents, of English children. On 
New Year’s Day they are expected 
to visit them, and expect to receive 
gifts suitable to their age. The re- 
lation gives pleasure both to the 
rising and declining generations, 
widens the family circle and is a 
tie that calls into play the best 
human affections. 

What Gaul, Rome and the early 
Christians bequeathed us has been 
so deeply modified by time as al- 
most to hide the threefold origin of 
New Year’s Day. Traces of the 
Saturnalia are to be found in the 
freedom taken by servants in 
soliciting, in a roundabout way no 
doubt, New Year’s gifts. They 
do this by coming early on New 
Year’s morning to hope the open- 
ing year may prove good and happy 
to master, mistress,- and their 
children. The conciérge, the letter- 
carrier, the telegraphic-messenger, 
the woman who supplies the news- 
papers, the waiter who habitually 
serves one at the café one 
frequents, freely throw out sprats 
to catch salmon. One brings a present 
of a postal calendar, another a Saints’ 
calendar convenient for name-day pur- 
poses, the newspaper dealer an illumi- 
nated list of the Paris dailies and weeklies, 
and the waiter a few oranges wrapped up 
in gaudy paper. An Englishman with 
property to seize might as well scoff at 
the Queen’s writ asa Frenchman disre- 
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gard these polite summonses to show 
himself generous in honour of the New 
Year. The struggling genteel class and 
the stingy dread the return of the festive 


day. There is no way of avoiding’ the 
tax and they hardly dare make 
a wry face when paying it. Would 


it be too much to say that the place 
filled by the Parisienne in New Year’s 
week is a legacy inherited from her 
Druidical ancestress ? She does not vati- 
cinate, but she has in most things ‘‘ the 
best end of the staff.” She is treated as 
the spoiled child of civilisation, and she 
takes pride in displaying the gifts that 
are lavished onher. Gentlemen approach 
ladies on the opening day of the year 
as they might idols, to the shrines of 
which they were bringing ex voto offer- 
ings. Ingenuity is taxed to the utmost 
to give the value of tasteful arrangement, 
of style, fancy, prettiness, and, in short, 
chic to otherwise worthless trifles. The 
present may also depend for its value on 
its freshness. Bewilderingly lovely to-day, 
it may be a month hence, or even a week 
hence, mere rubbish fit only to cast into 
the street when the dust-carts are going 


round. Flowers arranged in beribboned 
baskets, or in endless fanciful ways, 
become more and more the vehicle 


through which the stronger sex pays 
homage to the weaker. Great industries 
have sprung up along the Riviera and in 
the neighbourhood of Paris to supply 
flowers for offerings in New Year’s week. 
Electric light has stepped in to replace 
the absent sunbeams and triumphed over 
nature. The drawing-room of a lady 
given to brilliant hospitality, or of one 
who exercises political influence, or of the 
wife of an enterprising publisher, lookslike 
the drawing-room of a great singer the 
day after her benefit-night. In Paris the 
universal rule is donnant, donnant. Young 
bachelors are not freed from this social 
law. It is thought not the right thing of 
them to accept invitations to dinners unless 
they intend to make returns in the shape 
of New Year’s offerings. Young English- 
men are accustomed in England to 
receive much and give little or nothing 
in return, unless perhaps to the servants 
at the houses where they are entertained. 
When they fail to do in Paris as Paris 
does, they are cold-shouldered as fpigue- 
assiettes, or sponges. A young Frenchman 
known to be in poor circumstances is not 
expected to make expensive offerings. 
But it is thought that he should incon- 
venience himself to prove that he is 
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sensible to the hospitality extended to 
him. Let him stint himself in his meals 
for a short time, or go occasionally 
without a meal, but make a return of 
some sort. It must be said that he 
generally prefers to show spirit than to act 
meanly. 

The floral offering is always a safe one 
to make. So is the bag of bon-bons, if it 
bear the mark of some great confectioner. 
The bag should be tastefully got up. If 
easily convertible into some pretty article 
of drawing-room decoration, good to sell 
at a charity bazaar, all the better. It 
should be filled with fondants, or bon-bons 
that melt in the mouth and do not try 
teeth that may be shaky or artificial. One 
can always offer an odjet d'art, a curio, 
a porcelain vase, or other ornamental 
vessel, a carved ivory tankard or an old 
Rouen tureen, provided it be filled with 
flowers. I have just seen an antique 
Swedish wooden punch bowl dug out ofa 
bog near Gothenburg at a florist’s, whither 
it was sent to be arranged as a New Year's 
offering. The wood is rudely carved and 
painted a dark Indian red. The form is 
strikingly original. It is intended to set 
in it a tin jardiniére with flowers of light 
tones and daring bows of ribbons to 
harmonise and contrast with the colour of 
the antique vessel. ‘‘ Soyes tranquil,” said 
the fleuriste to the person of whom she 
took the order, ‘‘ that will form a whole 
the very opposite of common-place, and 
d’un chic extraordinaire.” The person for 


’ whom she is to arrange the punch bow! is 


the son of a Gothenburg magnate, M. 
Furstenburg, and would be one of the first 
tenor singers in the world if he could only 
make up his mind to cut his wealthy con- 
nections and go upon the stage. 

A New Year’s gift, unless intended fora 
servant or for one who is in a manifestly 
struggling and subordinate position, 
should not, on the face of it, be useful. 
Were it useful it would be ostensibly a 
payment rather than a voluntary ¢ribute or 
sign of homage to womanhood. Rich 
jewellery should only be presented (unless 
to near kinswomen) in some sort of 
frivolous arrangement. A _ pincushion, 
for instance, made of satins and laces 
might have the festoonings formed of 
the latter, looped up with pearls and bril- 
liants, or passed through rings at the 
four corners. Likewise a bracelet might 
be used in lieu of a ribbon to hold to- 
gether a bundle of chocolate ‘‘ cigarettes.” 
Twenty-three years ago Siraudin’s dolls 
were stuffed with sugar plums and girdled 
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with bracelets varying 
100 to 30,000 francs. 
The Massacre of the Innocents is not 
commemorated in any Herodian fashion 
on New Year’s Dayin France. Children, 
if killed, are only ‘‘ killed with kindness.” 
Lyceums and most other boarding high 
schools are well called gaols. Well, there 
isa universal gaoldelivery on January 31st. 
The holiday period, then begun, ends on 


in worth from 
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Twelfth night, Boys and Girls are, next 
morning, before eight o’clock, again under 
lock and key. Christmas is the day of 
the tiny children, of children young 
enough to believe that the Christ Kind or 
Petit Noél comes down the chimney to fill 
shoes laid on the hearthrug with toys and 
sweeties. 

The Boulevard Fair is the fair of the 
bigger children, though infancy also is 
catered to by the dealers in the booths 
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which, mantled in many coloured adver- 
tisements, stretch from the Madeline 
to the Bastille. Booksellers on the 
Boulevards only sell illustrated books. 
Theatrical managers bring out or 
revive plays suitable to the Innocents 
just released from the  school-gaols. 
Grown-up people would find but small 
enjoyment in the sights and scenes and 
the peculiar amusements of the week, if 


AT THE ELYSEE. 


deprived of the company of the young 
folks. Children of all ages during 
holidays erter more, in France, into the 
lives of parents, grand-parents, god- 
fathers and godmothers, aunts, uncles, 
and elderly cousins than in England. 
The youthful, the mature, the elderly, the 
old go out together to walk, visit, see the 
sights of the town and to finish up by 
dining at a restaurant and going to the 
play. May not this be a reason why the 
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French have in speaking a power of 
expression which the English might well 
envy? Is it the reason of their freedom 
from awkward shyness, painful self-con- 
sciousness, and aloofness? The English 
boy or girl home from school for holidays 
is exiled to the nursery. The models 


there for verbal expression are bad. 
Solecisms and vulgarisms are of course 
picked up. 
that of the parlour. 


The current language is not 
Later on, what was 


AT THE FAIR ON THE BOULEVARDS. 


learned up stairs in the nursery is a cause 
for chiding, reproof and teasing down- 
stairs. A better colloquial standard is 
insisted upon, but when the mind is no 
longer wax to receive, and as marble to 
retain. 

New Year's week is for the ladies and 
children, and New Year’s Day for the 
humble and the official world. Extremes 
thus meet. The First of January is a 
fearful day for the President of the 
Republic. He has to pay back in com- 
monplace utterances the commonplaces 
heaped upon him by hundreds out of the 
three or four thousand personages and 
persons whom he receives. Whatever 
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rest there may be for others there is none 
for him. Ministers soon get through 
their New Year’s receptions of permanent 
departmental and other clerks belonging 
to their ministries. The Minister of the 
Interior receives, besides the mayors of 
Paris, the officials of the Prefecture of 
Police, of the Prefecture of the Seine; 
the Minister of Justice, the officialdom 
of the law courts and judicature, and 
a card from ‘‘M. de Paris,” the public 
executioner. The humblest servant at 
a ministry is entitled by custom hay- 
ing its roots in the Saturnalia, to 
come and wish the ministers a good 
and happy year, and to hope for a hand- 
some gratuity. High officials of the 
department have looked for promotion in 
grade or in the Legion of Honour, more 
subaltern ones for the simple red ribbon 
or a rise of salary, or for a gift of money 
to make up for poor pay and known 
as a ‘‘ gratification.” All who have ob- 
tained what they hoped for come with 
bright faces. The minister often hardly 
dares to face the disappointed ones, 
through whose sweet words of congratu- 
lation bitterness of soul transpires. The 
preparation of lists for the Legion of 
Honour in the different ministries has 
been a fearful task. What was so try- 
ing in it was the direct pressure of 
the Parliamentary or fair backers of 
candidates for entrance into the Legion 
or for promotion. Lists are constantly 
revised, names are shuffled from one 
minister to another, and worry and 
fever reigns until the lists are clinched 
by presidential decrees. Englishmen who 
have lived in France can have no idea 
of the joy to which the New Year’s 
Legion of Honour lists give rise on the 
successful side, or of the despair they 
cause to the unsuccessful. The Minister 
of Public Instruction has on his back all 
savants, scientists, scholarly professors, 
artists, composers, authors, members of 
academies, geographers, and so forth. 
who want to be decorated or promoted. 
Country doctors and pedagogues are 
satisfied with*the Palms or violet ribbon 
of the Academy which that Minister 
alone can grant. But the others fight 
furiously for red ribbons. A practising 
doctor of fifty, who is not qualified to 
wear the red ribbon, is like a London 
artist of the same age, who never had 
a painting exhibited at Burlington House. 

There is no other reason than custom 
why the official world from top to bottom 
should be astir and given up to ceremonial 
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on New Year's Day. When there was a 
despotic Emperor at the Tuilleries, with 
the strongest army in Europe behind him, 
the New Year’s “vée was as a political 
barometer. Diplomatists watched at it 
how the Emperor looked in speaking to 
their different colleagues. A few words 
that he said to Baron Hubner at one of 
his New Year’s receptions were as the 
cloud no larger thana man’s hand. The 
words expressed dissatisfaction with Aus- 
trian courses in Italy, but not strongly. 
Yet every one felt they pointed to a great 
war and at no distant period. M. Carnot 
could not possibly, were he a theatrical 
man instead of the most unassuming of 
Frenchmen, set all the stock exchanges 
quaking by a few sentences dropped in 
speaking to an ambassador. Every 
great question is threshed out before 
being officially submitted to him. He 
speaks when he says anything meant to 
stir the Corps Diplomatique by the advice 
of the foreign minister who stands at his 
elbow as he says it. In general he con- 
fines himself to commonplaces. What 
is said to him by the head of each body 
that comes to pay its respects has been 
submitted on paper to some member of 
the Cabinet. The Nuncio at about one 
o’clock in the afternoon begins the ex- 
change of flat compliments, which goes 
on without interruption until seven in the 
evening. New Year’s Day at the Elysée 
is a collar and a uniform day. The 
President goes round the room where the 
diplomatists are placed to speak to the 
heads of Embassies and Legations. The 
other bodies are introduced to where he 
stands. Their chief member addresses 
him in their name and he gives a short and, 
so far as stiff and stately ceremonial 
admits, pleasant answer. They then file 
past, going out at the door facing the one 
by which they entered. He sees masks not 
visages, purple gowns of bishops, black 
robes of pastors, red robes pelerined with 
ermine of judges, crimson satin robes 
faced with black silk of the Faculty of 
Medicine, black robes faced with violet, 
or with yellow of the learned and 
professional bodies, full dress military and 
naval uniforms, mayors, and police magis- 
trates girt with tricolored scarfs, and, 
occasionally, a Montenegrin or a Greek. 
Ladyhood is left out in the cold, or only 
represented by a lady eminent for the 
pluck, sagacity, constancy of purpose and 
adaptability with which she accomplished 
scientific missions. I mean Madame 
Dieulafoy, who unburied the palace of 


Ahasuerus at Shushan. But she is 
admissable at a presidential Zvée because 
she wears men’s clothes and none other. 
I may add that, though no longer 
young and having her hair cropped in 
convict style, she looks in them intense“y 
and beautifully feminine. Rectors of boys’ 
Lyceums attend the /evée ; rectoresses of 
girls’ schools of the same class do not. 
There is not the free and easy hand- 
shaking at the Elysée, which is one of 
the prices paid for the highest office at 
the White House. A_hand-shake in 
France is the most ceremonious thing 





A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


that there is. It resembles the faint 
pressure of fingers in a minuet. The 
President presses the fingers of those 
whom he personally knows and highly 
esteems. To the others he merely bows, 
holding his right hand as if he intended 
placing it on his heart, but when going to 
do so thought better of it. In the course 
of a New Year’s afternoon he must 
exchange salutations with nearly four 
thousand persons. The ceremony over, 
he is the most jaded manin ai: Europe. A 
family dinner ends the day. The most 
honoured person at it is that good and 
sweet old lady, M. Carnot’s mother. 
The other ladies are Mesdames Sadi and 
Adolph Carnot and their daughters, whg 
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are all married. Madame Carnot appears 
at the New Year’s lunch, at which the 
members of the Cabinet are guests. 

Lord Lyons’ equipage and well-groomed 
dark bay horses were almost as great 
favourites of the New Year’s crowd at 
the garden entrance of the Elysée, as the 
Queen’s state coach and cream-coloured 
team. Prince Hohenlohe rode ina shabby 
job carriage. Lord Dufferin makes use 
of a well-appointed and quick coupé that 
passes in a crowd but bears being 
scanned. 

There is ‘‘ New Year’s” as there is 
Queen’s weather. Every one goes out 
to enjoy it. One soul animates the 
cheerful multitudes. The whole town 
is kaleidoscopic. I don’t know what 
fairy-land is like, but if it is a 
land of electric light, liveliness, clear 
outlines, bright-witted and easily pleased 
inhabitants, toy booths, orange booths, 
and noise expressive of high spirits 
unalloyed by roughness, it must be a 
counterpart of the boulevards on New 
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Year’s night. Any trifle amuses. The 
sociable instinct surmounts every other 
save the parental. Adults are as 
little children in freshness of feeling 
and exhilaration. Money plays but a 
small part in this out-of-doors enjoyment. 
Each one looks for something novel 
which can be bought for a few half-pence. 
Novelties in the shape of ‘‘ puzzles” are 
within the reach of the very poor. The 
puzzle-inventor who works for the New 
Year’s fair understands being up to date. 
His puzzle always deals with freshly 
started topics or ‘‘ questions” that every 
one thinks he understands. There is 
hardly ever a Cabinet question involving 
acrisis before New Year’s Day. Else, 
what would become of the lists drawn up 
at ministries of those who are to be 
decorated, promoted, or otherwise re- 
warded ? But there often are crises abroad. 
The puzzle-‘‘ questions” of 1894 chiefly 
deal with the Franco-Russian Alliance 
and its supposed bearings. 
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By CARMEN SYLVA, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


HEN ascending the Prahova Valley, 

hidden behind the great Bucegi, 

can still be seen the ruins of Cetalei Babei, 

or the Witch’s Castle, rising like a huge 

ninepin amid the everlasting snowfields 

that stretch onwards towards the mighty 
Jipi. 

Here, in bygone days, when wolves 
herded the flocks and eagles and doves built 
their nests side by side, stood a stately 
castle teeming with busy life. A perpetual 
sound of hammering filled the air, while 
thousands of hurrying footsteps were for 
ever on the move. At night a brilliant 
light shone high up in the principal tower, 
whence issued a strange weird song, ever 
keeping ‘time to the whirr of a mighty 
spinning-wheel. 

People as they passed would cast shy 
and anxious glances upwards, murmuring 
in terrified tones, ‘‘Ah! there she is 
spinning again!” For she who sat up 
there was a mighty sorceress, to whom 
the gnomes and cobolds had to bring gold 
from the bowels of the earth, that she 
might spin the golden threads for the 
bridal veil which decks the head of every 
Roumanian girl on her wedding morn. 
Thus the precious metal was brought up 
and poured out beside her, and woe to 
the sprite whose measure ran short !—he 


was mercilessly jammed between the bark 
and stem of a giant tree, or hung up in 
its branches by his beard, where he might 
kick and shriek, but all in vain—the old 
woman was deaf to his cries. This cruel 
punishment had earned her the name of 
Baba Coaja, or ‘‘ mother-bark,” for she 
was hard as a dried crust and wrinkled 
like an ancient oak. 

She alone knew how to spin the fine 
golden threads, preparing and carefully 
laying them by for thousands of years to 
come. 

But Baba Coaja did not live alone in 
her castle, she had a beautiful daughter 
called Alba, fair and white as the dazzling 
snow which covered the summit of the 
mountains. Her skin was soft as velvet, 
her brown eyes were dark and lustrous, 
and her long silken hair glistened like the 
gold threads spun by her mother. 

She was always kept shut up in the 
castle, for Baba Coaja did not wish 
any one to see or wed her. She had 
plenty of work for the girl to do, winding 
the golden threads, and storing them 
away in the underground cellars for all 
future generations. 

But this ceaseless labour became very 
weary and irksome to Alba, more espe- 
cially as her mother while spinning would 


1 (Translated, with the Author's permission, by Mrs. ANGUS HALL.) 
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mutter and croon all kinds of evil incanta- 
tions and charms, so that each bride 
should have her share of heartache and 
sorrow from the time that the golden 
threads of the veil touched her brow ; and 
Alba grieved sadly at all the mishaps so 
ruthlessly predestined. 

Once during her mother’s absence she 
sat down at the big wheel, and as she 
span her thoughts dwelt lovingly on her 
work, while wishing good luck and 
happiness to the future wearer, at which 
when Baba Coaja returned she became 
wild and furious. Beating her daughter 
mercilessly she cried, ‘‘ Never shall you 
wed until you find the threads you spun 
yourself!” And with these words she 
seized the skein and flung it among the 
rest, mixing them all together. 

Then the old woman rejoiced. Now 
she should certainly keep her daughter at 
home, for it had been foretold at her birth 
that Alba should be very unhappy and die 
young; but how could this be when she had 
so effectually prevented the fatal golden 
threads from ever resting on her brow? 
The only being on this earth the old witch 
cared for was this lovely child of hers ; 
but though she decked her with beautiful 
garments and gave her rare and costly 
gems, she could bring no colour to her 
cheeks or laughter in her eyes. The one 
thing the girl longed for was freedom, and 
this was denied her. How gladly would 
she have wandered beneath the shadow of 
the trees that covered the foot of the 
mountain! Up at the castle nothing 
grew save the short tufted grass on which 
the sheep fed, while the winter was always 
twice as long as the summer. When the 
wind roared and stormed round the castle 
as if trying to pull it to pieces, Alba’s 
heart felt sad and heavy, and she would 
sit before the glowing hearth, watching 
the flickering flames and showers of 
sparks as they flew up the chimney. 

At other times she would listen to 
her mother’s weird songs. the humming 
of the great wheel mingiing with the 
howling of the storm, and wonder why 
so much grief and bitterness should be 
spun into the brides’ golden threads. Why 
should not the people be glad and happy 
out in the beautiful sunshine, where every- 
thing looked so bright and gay? But 
she never found any solution to the 
problem. 

When down in the cellars she would 
often take the great rolls of gold, 
which looked all so exactly alike, and 
play with them as if imagining they were 
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real people, to whom she would tell her 
own story, when they in their turn would 
relate all that had happened to them since 
they had worn the golden bridal web. As, 
however, she knew nothing of the world, 
these stories were all quite impossible. 

‘* Mother,” she asked one day, while 
resting her chin in her hand, ‘‘are all 
human beings exactly like you and me, 
or have they different figures and other 
thoughts and ideas ?” 

‘* Why do you ask about other people? 
They are all bad and wicked, and would 
only do you harm if they once got hold of 
you.” 

‘* But, mother, the other day a wonder- 
ful animal came up the mountain with a 
rider on its back, far, far more beautiful 
than any of our gnomes! He had coal 
black hair, no beard, and wore a crimson 
mantle. Was this not a human being?” 

The old woman looked up startled. 
‘* If he should ever dare to come up here 
again I will break his neck, and those 
down in the valley shall never see him 
more.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother, do not do so! 
He was so grand, so beautiful!” 

**If you think of him once again I will 
lock you up in the deepest cellar and 
make you weigh out gold day and night. 
As it is you have done nothing lately but 
sit idle asking foolish questions. Have 
you not got everything your heart can 
wish ?” 

‘“No, mother. Ishouldso like to have 
just another such beautiful animal to ride 
on. Here we have only sheep, and one 
cannot sit on them.” 

** You foolish child! What next would 
you want? Don’t you see that it would 
be at the risk of your life to ride up here? 
The grass is slippery, the precipices deep 
and dangerous; one false step and you 
would lie crushed at the bottom.” 

Alba wondered why it should be dan- 
gerous for horses when sheep walked 
along so safely, but ‘to this also she re- 
ceived no answer, for she was afraid to 
question her mother again. The little 
gnomes appeared to her more ugly than 
ever, and she could hardly bear the sight 
of the gold. She thought only of the 
beautiful horse and the handsome youth 
who was to lose his life if ever he appeared 
near the castle again. Why did her 
mother wish to kill him? But to this 
also she could get no answer, however 
much she thought about it. 

A few days later the beautiful youth 
rode up the mountain again. He was 
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curious to find out who lived in the great 
big castle whose walls were fashioned out 
of the solid rock. 

He was a king’s son and a king himself, 
and young Porfirie was not used to being 
thwarted. His brave, strong nature 
revelled in over- —— 
coming difficul- 
ties and dangers. 
When his mother 
spoke to him 
of marriage he 
replied that she 
need not trouble 





to send forth 
any stately em- 
bassies. He 
would win his 
bride for him- 
self, were she 
surrounded by 
dragons or 


chained to a 
rock. 

Alba had been 
busy all the 
morning winding 
off large reels of 
golden thread, 
and had now 
gone up to her 
chamber todress, 
and so_ pass 
away the timo. 
She bathed her 
face and hands 
to wash away 
the touch of the 
hated gold,comb- 
ed her long 
silky hair, twin- 
ing a double row 
of pearls in it, 
and placed a 
fresh Alpine rose 


at one _ side. 
Over her soft 
white garment, 


which was clasp- 
ed at the waist 
by a_ golden 
girdle, she hung 
a green velvet 
mantle, caught up at each shoulder with 
strings of pearls. Round her snowy 
throat gleamed an emerald necklace, each 
stone the size of a pigeon’s egg, a gift 
from the little gnomes; and as she fastened 
it she looked in the glass, but she could 
not see how her golden hair shimmered 
and glistened as it spread over the green 
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velvet mantle. No; either she could not 
see properly or her glass spoke falsely, 
for, hiding her face in her hands, she 
cried : ‘‘ Alas, alas! how ugly I am! oh! 
how ugly! No doubt it is for this reason 
that my mother hides me from all the 


**SHE BATHED HER FACE AND HANDS TO WASH AWAY THE TOUCH OF THE 
HATED GOLD, COMBED HER LONG SILKY HAIR, TWINING A DOUBLE ROW OF 
PEARLS IN IT, AND PLACED A FRESH ALPINE ROSE AT ONE SIDE.” 


world, and gives me beautiful clothes and 
jewels fit for a queen, to make me forget 
how ugly I am.” 

At this moment the sound of a horse’s 
hoof on the rocks beneath rang clearly 
through the air, and with terror-struck 
eyes the girl beheld approaching the youth 
whose life was to be sacrificed if he ven- 
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tured near the castle again. He must be 
warned at any price ere it was too late. 
Like a frightened deer she flew down the 
mountain side, with mantle flowing and 
streaming hair, which seemed to catch 
the sunbeams as she ran. 

The young king saw her flying down 
the rocks; her feet seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground, and he reined in his 
horse, lost in silent wonderment. What 
princely maid was this? What mountain 
fairy flying thus towards him? And as 
she came nearer, wildly waving beth her 
arms, she cried breathlessly: ‘‘ Back, 
back ! come not one step nearer! It will 
be your death !,” 

‘* And if it were my death,” he cried, 
** so would I joyfully die, my eyes having 
beheld the most beautiful maiden on 
earth.” 

Alba paused before him. A _ slight 
colour suffused her cheeks, as with wide- 
opened eyes she questioned: ‘‘Am | 
beautiful ? ” 

‘* Yes ; more than beautiful. So perfect, 
so lovely, with that golden hair and those 
lustrous eyes that from this moment, fair 
maid, I love you to all eternity, and will 
gladly lay down my life for you.” 

‘*And I too love you,” replied Alba 
innocently, not knowing that in the world 
one must not always say to others all one 
thinks. ‘* But oh! do not call my hair 
golden, for gold is so ugly.” 

‘“‘Ugly!” cried Porfirie. ‘‘It is the 
first time I have ever heard it called so. 
Have you then seen so much of it that 
you find it ugly?” 

“Oh yes; I see nothing but gold at 
home. Instead of green trees, only gold ; 
instead of flowers, gold; instead of 
people, gold; nothing but gold. Oh, 
such heaps and heaps!” and she spread 
out her arms, turning round in a circle. 
‘©Oh, how much rather would I ride on 
that beautiful animal. I have never seen 
a horse before ; may I touch it?” 

** Yes, yes; touch him and stroke him, 
and then mount up beside me, and you 
shall ride as long as you kke.” 

So saying he bade her place her foot on 
his, and grasping both her hands in his, 
he drew her up on to the saddle in front 
of him, placing his arm round her. He 
thought she would be frightened when 
the horse moved; but no, in her utter 
innocence she knew no fear. As soon as 
the ground permitted he spurred on his 
horse and away they flew, beneath the 
shadow of the trees and over the flowery 
meadows. 
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Alba clapped her hands, joyfully ex. 
claiming: ‘‘ Faster! still faster!” “Thus 
they approached the town through which 
they had to pass ere reaching the palace. 
Then as they rode slowly through the 
streets a sudden fear took possession of 
her. 

‘*Are all these human beings?” she 
asked, pointing to the people. ‘And 
does not the wind blow down those little 
houses ?” 

‘*No,” laughingly replied Porfirie ; * for 
here the wind does not blow so fiercely as 
up in the mountains.” Then turning to 
the crowds he cried: ‘‘See, my people. 
Here I bring you your queen. This is a 
wonderful blossom that I have gathered 
from the mountains.” 

‘** But I am no queen,” said Alba, some- 
what terrified. 

‘*l am a king, and as you will be my 
wife you will become a queen.” : 

**Your wife! Why, my mother said I 
was never to wed any man.” 

‘* She only said that because she knew 
that you must belong to me alone.” 

‘“‘Then you are not wicked 
cruel ?” 

‘* No, indeed I am not.” 

**Then you cannot be a human crea- 
ture ?” cried Alba. 

‘*Nay, but indeed I 
Porfirie. 

‘* But my mother says that all men are 
bad, and that I must never have anything 
to do with them.” 

** Who is your mother ? ” he questioned. 

**] do not know. I only know she 
lives up there in the castle on the moun- 
tain and spins gold,” she replied. 

** Spins gold! for what purpose ?” 

‘‘ For the brides’ veils ; but I will have 
no gold at my wedding,” added Alba 
quickly, placing both hands on her head, 
as if to ward off evil. 

‘*] fear that can hardly be, sweet one,” 
said Porfirie. ‘‘ You know it is the 
custom, and all the people would think it 
strange and wrong. But never fear, dear 
one, no harm shall come near you. Here 
we are at home,” he continued, as they 
entered the .courtyard, ‘‘and now be 
friendly with my mother.” 

‘* Is she old and ugly ?” 

**No, no! She is beautiful and proud. 

‘* What zs proud ?” asked Alba. 

Porfirie gazed into her eyes—they were 
clear and pure as the sunshine. He 
pressed the maiden to his heart ; then, 
throwing the reins to a servant, he sprang 
to the ground, and tenderly lifting Alba 
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’* ALL ROSE FROM THEIR WORK AND GAZED WITH JOYFUL SURPRISE AT THE BEAUTIFUL COUPLE 
IN THE DOORWAY.” 
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from the saddle, took her hand and led 
her up the broad flight of stone steps. 

They entered a large hall where sat a 
tall and stately lady surrounded by many 
maidens spinning lovely yellow silk. All 
rose from their work and gazed with 
joyful surprise at the beautiful couple in 
the doorway, bathed in the glow of the 
setting sun. 

‘*Here, mother,” cried Porfirie, ‘‘ is 
your dear daughter and my own sweetest 
bride. I have brought her down from 
the near neighbourhood of the clouds. 
Indeed, I am not sure yet that she is not 
an inhabitant of the heavenly regions, 
and may at any moment spread her 
wings and fly away from us.” 

‘“*Oh, beautiful lady,” cried Alba, sink- 
ing down at the feet of the Queen, who 
graciously raised her, pressing a kiss 
upon her brow; ‘‘and you too spin 
like my mother, only what you spin is 
much more beautiful and delicate, like 
snowflakes and leafy blossoms.” 

‘* What then does your mother spin?” 
asked the Queen. 

‘**Oh, always that hard, ugly gold!” 

**Gold!” rose like a cry all round the 
circle. Many laughed and did not believe 


**Can you too spin gold ?” they asked. 

‘*T can, but I must not.” 

**Must not? Why?” 

Alba opened her lips to tell the words 
her mother muttered while spinning, but 
suddenly a strange fear took possession 
of her, and she felt how angrily they 
would all look at her if they heard of the 
evils and misfortunes that were spun into 
their bridal veils. And yet with it all, 
these wicked people against whom her 
mother had always warned her, how kind 
and loving they seemed ; far, far kinder 
than her mother, of whom the little 
cobolds stood in such terrible fear. 

She was relieved from her painful em- 
barrassment by one of the girls saying 
half whisperingly, ‘‘ Your dress is velvet, 
real white velvet!” 

‘And your jewels! Who gave you 
those beautiful jewels?” asked another 
somewhat louder. 

‘*Some of my friends,” replied Alba. 
‘* Would you like to have them? I have 
plenty more such toys at home;” and 
loosening the emeralds from her neck 
she gave each girl one. She would have 
done the same with the pearls, but the 
Queen stopped her. 

‘* Are your friends then so rich ?” she 
asked. 
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**T do not know. What is being rich ? 
They bring up these things in great sacks 
from the centre of the earth, and when 
they do not bring enough they are 
punished.” 

At this the Queen’s face darkened 
visibly. She drew her son aside, saying, 
‘*This maiden is none other than the 
daughter of that terrible witch Baba 
Coaja. Take her back again quickly 
whence you brought her. She will only 
bring misfortune to this house.” 

‘* Anything but that, mother,” said the 
young King turning deathly pale. ‘I 
love this fair innocent girl with all my 
soul, with every drop of blood in my 
veins, and with every breath I draw! 
To live without her were death! Were 
she Baba Coaja herself, I could not part 
from her!” 

The Queen sighed heavily. Then she 
ordered a chamber to be prepared for the 
maiden beside her own, and it was 
decided that the wedding should take 
place next day. 

As the time drew near, the Queen 
wished to deck her new daughter with 
her own hands, but she had a stiff battle 
to fight over the golden web. Alba 
would not have it touch her head. Like 
a frightened doe she fled through the 
castle, threw herself on the ground, hid 
beneath the rugs that covered the divans, 
and with tears and prayers entreated that 
she might be spared. Would not the 
Queen cover her with one of her own 
beautiful silk webs instead of that terrible, 
terrible gold ? 

But while she thus kneeled and wept, 
the Queen beckoned to two of her attend- 
ants, who held her hands while the 
golden veil was fastened on her head. 
They all expected an outburst of anger 
and despair. But Alba was quite still. 
Pale as death, she bowed her lovely head 
beneath the golden burden. ‘‘ You are 
harder than my mother,” she said ; ‘‘ she - 
would not let me wed any man, lest evil 
might befall me; you have called down 
misfortune on my head.” 

No one understood these words, and 
Alba could not be brought to explain 
their meaning, which still further increased 
the feeling of mistrust against her. She 
looked so pale and sad that the people 
no longer recognised the bright joyous 
maiden of the day before, and not all 
the loving words and caresses of her 
young husband were able to chase away 
the clouds from her brow. 

At Court nothing else was spoken of 
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but the countless treasures of the young 
Queen, and many of the King’s friends 
urged him to get a nearer sight of them. 
He did not trouble much about the 
treasures ; he only longed to bring back 
the smiles to his young bride’s face, and 
fancied that if he were to bring her the 
things she had been accustomed to, she 
might be bright and merry again ; for she 
only smiled sadly at the stones the others 
called jewels, and could not believe that 
they were of any value. 

But when she heard that Porfirie 
thought of returning to the castle, she 
was terribly frightened, and begged and 
entreated him not to go. ‘It will be 
your death, and I shall never, never see 
you more!” 

Porfirie, however, would not be dis- 
suaded. The greater she depicted the 
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clouds that the unfortunate men could not 
protect themselves, and at last lost all 
trace of their way. Most of them fell 
down the steep precipices, but the young 
King, fired with passion and revenge, 
advanced close up to the castle to try and 
reach the old hag. Here, however, he 
became so completely enveloped that he 
could not stir hand or foot, and was soon 
entirely buried in the snow. 

Then Baba Coaja gave a fiendish laugh. 
‘*Ha—ha! Ihave won the day! Now 
my pretty bird will return here to look for 
him—but she will have to stay with me / 
I shall have my child back again; she 
shall not remain in the wicked world, and 
among the people whom I hate!” 

And even as she spoke, Alba, faint and 
weary, in her white velvet dress, now 
covered with dust, came up the mountain. 
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‘* THE UNFORTUNATE MEN COULD NOT PROTECT THEMSELVES, AND AT LAST LOST ALL TRACE 
OF THEIR WAY.” 


dangers that awaited him, the more 
anxiously did he long to brave them all ; 
and early in the morning, while she was 
still wrapped in slumber, he departed 
secretly, and, accompanied by a _ few 
friends, he rode up to Baba Coaja’s castle. 

The old woman quickly spied him while 
still at a distance. 

‘‘A curse be upon thee!” she cried, 
‘for having carried off my child in order 
to make her unhappy! There—there ! 
satisfy thy greed, which drives thee back 
to me, thou miscreant! I never asked 
thee to come; but since thou art here— 
there—take what thou camest for!” 

With these words, she showered down 
jewels in endless quantity on the horse- 
men. But as the precious stones passed 
through the air, they were turned into 
snow and ice, and swirled down in such 


” 


‘* Where, where is he—my husband? ” 
she cried, with lips blanched and trem- 
bling. 

**So!” exclaimed Baba Coaja; ‘‘ you 
ran away from me with a stranger, and 
now you return and ask not for me but 
him? Well—he is not here.” 

‘* He is, he is! I traced his footsteps to 
the very edge of the snow! Oh, mother, 
where have you hidden him ?” 

‘* Ha, ha!” laughed the witch, ‘‘ you are 


right. He never got any further than the 
snow. He was smothered beneath your 
jewels.” 


With a piercing scream Alba threw 
herself on the glistening ground, and 
began wildly tearing away the snow with 
her hands. But all in vain; the massive 
white covering which shrouded her be- 
loved was frozen too hard! Uttering a 
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wild heart-broken cry, ‘‘ Mother, mother, 
you have killed your child!” Alba fell 
down dead on the cold white ground. 

Then Baba Coaja hurled forth a curse 
so deep and loud that the mountain shook 
to its very foundation, and the castle 
crumbled to the ground burying the witch 
and her treasures beneath its ruins. 

But on the spot where Alba had breathed 
out her innocent young life, a fair white 
flower, with soft white velvet leaves, 
blossomed forth, known as Alba Regina or 
Edelweiss. It is only found on the edge 
of the everlasting snowfields, and is to 
this day the symbol of all true love. 
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Some day, perhaps, the glistening snow 
will again change into precious stones, 
when a fair and spotless maiden treads 
over its pure cold surface. But mean- 
while the precious golden web spun by 
Alba is still eagerly searched for; each 
bride, in turn, hoping she may be the 
lucky finder. They, therefore, do not 
fear the golden threads, despite the un. 
uttered imprecations interwoven with 
them, for each one trusts and believes 
that Aer bridal veil may contain the skein 
which will bring luck and happiness as 
her portion. 
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SPOONBILL AND SCARLET IBISES, AND THE SACRED IBIS, 


THE ZOO REVISITED. 
1l.—A CHAT WITH THE SACRED IBIS 


By PHIL ROBINSON. 


WAS passing by the Night Heron’s pond 

when a gentle voice from the other side 
of the wirenetting arrested my attention. 
At first I thought it was Mahomet’s bird, 
the dove of Mecca, whom the Prophet 
blessed, and who, as ‘‘ the good fairy of the 
mimosa,” flies to-day unharmed about the 
tents of the hungriest and poorest Arabs, 
a gentle bird of tranquil plumage and 
soothing note. It was sitting on a bough 
close to the wires and looking at me. 
But the voice that I had heard came again, 
from a stone hard by, and then I saw that 
it was the ibis of Egyptian worship. 

‘*What ails you, sacred thing?” I 
asked. 

‘* The top of this stone is round,” it said, 
‘‘and I cannot build a nest on it. The 
sticks slip off and the grasses blow away, 
and I wish that I were dead.” 

‘*But why not try a flat stone?” I 
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ventured to ask. ‘‘ Then the sticks will 
stay and the grasses will stop, and life 
will be worth your living.” 

‘* But there is no mystery about building 
nests on flat-topped stones,” said the ibis ; 
‘*and everybody says I am ‘the bird of 
mystery.’ I hear them say so as they 
pass.” 

‘* Yes, gentle fowl, so you are, the Bird 
of Mystery, but the mystery has been dead 
these many centuries, and buried under 
the ruins of the shrines of Isis. And now- 
adays round-topped stones will not hold 
nests, not even yours, old worker of 
miracles in the long-ago days of Den- 
dera.” 

‘“*Yet they call me the Sacred Ibis 
still.” 

‘*True, my pied divinity. Yet you are 
not alone, even here in Regent’s Park, in 
your change of fortunes. If you could 
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only come with me to the Monkey House 
I would show you, looking wofully among 
the straw for a nut that he has lost, the 
green monkey of Ethiopia, who was once 
a god in ‘mad Egypt,’ no less a one 
(whisper his name under your breath) than 
Thoth himself, revered in hoary Memphis 
as the life-giver, whose effigy dignified the 


THE GREEN MONKEY 


obelisks of Luxor, and whose rferson was 
the central sanctity of a hundred fanes. 
Yet to-day men call him ‘‘ the green mon- 
key of Ethiopia,” and he steals hats off 
the heads of passing children, and wrang- 
les with common monkeys over crumbs 
of gingerbread.” 

‘** There is no reason,” said the pensive 
ibis, ‘‘ why, if the realities are dead, we 
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should not try to live up to our traditions. 
Thoth (speak not his name aloud) should 
not squabble with common long-tailed 
monkeys for gingerbread.” 

“‘Or look at Pthah again. What di- 
vinity in Egypt could stand against him ? 
Wise men nowadays call him ‘ the pigmy 
baboon,’ but he was once the god of 
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learning, and without him Hermopolis 
would have been desolate indeed. Was 
he not the holder of the scales on the 
judgment seat of the dead, more potent, 
ibis, even than yourself, as the guardian 
of all the hundred gates of Thebes? Yet 
I saw him a few minutes ago making 
merry over a shred of a tattered parasol, 
the very picture of an idiot,” 
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‘*Because we have come down in the 
world here is no reason for us to forget 
our self-respect,” said the Fowl of Mystery 
sententiously. 

‘*Certainly not. And look, who comes 
here, in a shabby tabby coat, and ears 
all disreputably frayed, hungrily eying 
the sparrows on the railings ?” 

‘‘ That is a cat,” said the ibis. 

‘* Yes, and once the most sacred thing 
in all Bubastis. But the days are long 
gone by when to bury a spiced cat, pro- 
cessions of white-robed priests, crowned 
with acacias, went down, with the clash- 
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explain to people that the scarlet ibis is 
not the Sacred ibis. Nearly everybody 
makes this mistake. They read my name 
on the label and then look about for me, 
and because I am black and white and the 
other is all red they think it must be the 
other. I don’t mind them saying ‘ Isn’t 
it beautiful’ ? but I do wish they wouldn’t 
think it was me.” 

‘* Never mind what those people say, 
they call the flamingoes pelicans. It was 
only a@& hour or so ago a man with his 
wife and weary family came up to this 
very enclosure and read off the names, 
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ing of cymbals and the singing of the 
temple choirs, between long aisles of 
reverent folk, out through the city gates 
to the catacombs under the rocks. No- 
body spices dead cats nowadays; few 
even bury them, except the parish.” 

‘You are speaking of things I do not 
understand. But I wish this stone were 
flat on the top.” 

‘Well, there is one over there that is 
as flat as it can be. Why not take that 
one?” 

‘Because it belongs to a scarlet ibis. 
And that reminds me. I wish you would 





‘mandarin ducks, Barbary turtle-doves, 
black-headed gulls’ (those were the 
names that were up on the side of the 
enclosure where he was standing), and 
there they stood, the whole family, look- 
ing at ibises, flamingoes, spoon-bills, 
night-herons, and egrets, wondering 
which were the mandarin ducks and 
which were the Barbary turtle-doves. At 
last one child asked the question, and 
nobody replied, and after an interval of 
gloomy contemplation of the length of 
the flamingoes’ legs, they passed on their 
way silent, uninformed, brain-weary 
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with the long days variety of reptile, 
beast, and bird. Had they met a whale 
on foot they would not have been ex- 
cited. And all the man said was, ‘ they 
look to have a good time of it.’ And 
so you have, you know.” 

‘Oh yes, we are comfortable enough, 
but don’t you think we are rather 
mixed ?” 

‘‘Well, you see, there isn’t room in 
the gardens to give each of you an en- 
closure as large as this, and surely you 
are better off than the birds opposite, or 
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head plumes are to this day the insignia 
of royalty. The flamingoes, agai ., what 
can be more courtly than they, or more 





magnificent when they spread their 
wings? Will you listen to a little 
poetry?” 


The ibis, hurriedly, ‘‘ They are pro. 
digiously greedy about the shrimps, 
though, when they are hungry. Look at 
them now, refusing to let the spoonbill 
even see what is in the buckets. Some- 
times I only get those that they drop in 
the water and are too lazy to fish out 
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even than the eagles, who can only fly 
from the ground to the perch, and from 
the perch to the ground again. Here 
you can have a good flight. Besides, if 
your company is ‘ mixed,’ you have some 
notable companions. There are the 
egrets.” 

‘‘ Wretched creatures! They will not 
let any of us have peace, and as for the 
night herons, they addled all their eggs 
because the egrets would not let them 
sit quietly upon their nests. They are 
going to be sent away.” 

**But they are illustrious birds, and 
among the aristocracy of fowls. Their 


again, unless we actually go and 
pick them out of the flamingoes’ 
beaks.” 


‘The spoonbills, again, they are dis- 
tinctly of the peerage—Lord Spoonbill 
sounds as if it came straight out of Sir 
Bernard’s Bible or Thackeray—and their 
manners are very ag 

Here the ibis burst out laughing, for 
just at that minute the two spoonbills, 
having both got hold of the same piece 
of meat, were dancing ridiculously on the 
tips of their toes, with their beaks 
touching, and their necks stretched out 
to the utmost. At last one let go to 
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remonstrate, and the other at once 
swallowed the meat. 

‘“‘Yes, their manners are very——as 
ou said.” 


‘‘The night herons, again, they belong 
to a family that has been ennobled from 
the first, and you cannot call mandarins 
of ducks plebeians. Isn’t that good 
company enough? And, if you don’t 
mind my saying it, this enclosure of 
yours is one of the most popular in the 
Gardens for the very reason that the 
birds are, as you complain, so ‘ mixed.’ 
Nor can I imagine anything being de- 
vised, within the same space, of greater 
beauty and interest. You may laugh at 
those gulls; but not all your_sanctity, 
my ibis, nor yet the plumage of your 
scarlet cousins, nor the wonders of the 
flamingoes, attract more sympathy than 
do those two common birds. For they 
have young ones in their nest, and the 
possession of those small black-spotted 
puffballs does more to win the hearts of 
the human beings who come to look at you 
than everything else put together. The 
mother’s furious defence of her young 
ones, the absurd impetuosity of her 
attacks, and the ferocious vigour of her 
language, delight all lookers-on. The 
father too comes in for his share of 
applause, though he only sits by on a 
stone and shouts bravo! leaving his wife 
to do the hard work—and how well she 
does it. You would think, looking at 
her, she had eyes for nothing about her. 
Yet she has drawn a mother’s circle 
round those precious little babies of hers, 
and woe to the bird, great or small, 
innocent or guilty, that puts a fraction of 
a toe within that magic ring ; the mother 
swoops straight at the offender with such 
fierce anger in her voice, that he has to 
go at once, and without standing on the 
order of his going. 

‘*The doves too are all nested, and 
filling the upper air with their cooing ; 
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they give to the whole enclosure a happy 
home-life look and sound that is very 
attractive, and brings into a more familiar 
and domestic harmony all the strange 
exotic birds that are grouped about the 
pools, and that in themselves conjure up 
only vague visions of African rivers and 
Asiatic solitudes. The combination is 
singularly fine, and I cannot remember in 
any public gardens in any part of the 
world so complete, so beautiful a scene 
as this night heron’s pond of yours. To 
sit here in the shade and shelter of this 
canopy of cleverly-trained ash trees, and 
look on to the enclosure where you live, 
is, I think, one of the most exquisite 
glimpses of wild life in the world, and not 
to be surpassed even in Nature. The 
upper air is filled with the purring and 
murmuring of many kinds of doves that 
are perpetually floating or darting across 
the wide expanse. In the middle height, 
sentinels upon their nests, or drowsy 
upon the boughs, sit the herons, and the 
egrets and, lower, upon the stones and 
tree stumps, and on the ground, wading 
in the ponds, bathing, feeding, love- 
making, quarrelling, move about, per- 
petually restless, the strange and beauti- 
ful birds that keep you company. You, 
ibis, are for many visitors, the chief 
attraction, and the interest that gathers 
round you is unique; but, believe me, 
there is a great charm added, for the 
majority, by the familiar clamour of the 
seagulls and the cooing of the common 
ringdoves. Human nature is so simple 
a thing that if a sparrow is in the lion’s 
cage everybody watches the sparrow.” 

‘*Then I shall build a nest too, but, 
believe me, it goes against the grain to 
lay the sticks upon a flat stone, as all 
the other birds do. If you don’t mind, I 
will try a little longer to see if I can 
manage it upon the round-topped one.” 

‘*Do, and may Isis help you to a 
miracle.” 
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“FLY ME NOT.” 


Fly me not, though I be gray When with white commingled. When things meet most opposite ; 
Lady, this I know you'll say- Black your hairs are ; mineare white, As in pictures we descry 
Better look the roses red This begets the more delight, Venus standing, Vulcan by. 


— HERRICK. 














OVER THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


‘“C OME of you must remember Gra- 
ham.” 

‘* Stout man with a pretty daughter?” 

‘Possibly. But when I last saw him 
he was slim, and the daughter a bald 
baby. That was just after he died of 
cholera.” 

We in the smoking room sat up with 
glances wavering between the speaker’s 
face and|the whisky bottle, but there 
was nothing unusual in the appearance of 
either one or the other. There was a 
pause. 

‘*T dare say it seems strange to talk of 
meeting a man after his death,” began the 
speaker again. Some one murmured a 
polite hope that it had not been an un- 
pleasantly warm expedition, whereat the 
gray man with the brown face got up 
quietly and lit another cigar. 

‘‘Tt was a bad year,” he went on, be- 
tween the puffs. They were dying like 
sheep in the Salpur district.” 

Windows set wide open to the summer 
air, let in the noisy vitality of London 
streets, yet memory grasped many of us 
with her resistless hand, leading us back 
to silent, solitary days when the punkah 
throbbed intermittently in darkened 
rooms, and we sat wondering--more 
with a vague curiosity than fear—what 
havoc the cholera fiend was wreaking 
outside in the blaze of yellow sunlight. 
Now, when a man has once so waited 
and wondered, the interest abides in him 
always, so that the very name of cholera 
awakens a desire to hear and know 
more. We sat up and listened, but 
nothing came. 

‘“*A case of suspended animation, I 
suppose,” remarked a young doctor. ‘‘ It 
is not uncommon. I remember one——” 

**So do I,” interrupted the gray man 
imperturbably, ‘‘but this was different ; 
Graham really died. I am sure of it.” 





Again we waited, expecting niore, but 
the gray man was silent. Then we turned 
and looked to the Major. In cases of this 
kind he was our referee. He lifted his 
coat-tails arid stood judicially in front of 
the fire. 

‘*] think,” he said, ‘‘ that when a man 
offers a statement of that sort for the 
acceptance of this smoking room, he is 
bound to explain it.” 

**] can’t,” replied the gray man; ‘‘ but 
as we don’t dine for half an hour, I will 
tell you the story, such as itis. Perhaps 
some of you may understand it, I don’t. 
I never shall till we see things face to 
face.” 

The tone of his voice gave me person- 
ally quite an unpleasant shiver down my 
back, and I felt impelled towards a sherry 
and bitters, though I had read all the 
month’s magazines, and in consequence 
was well posted up in the latest ghost 
developments. 


‘*When I first knew Graham,” began 
the gray man, ‘‘ he was a griff at Allaha- 
bad, as good-looking, cheeky, high- 
spirited a young competition wallah as 
ever passed an examination only fit for 





bookworms. How the Government of 
India can expect “ 

‘*Point, sir, point,” murmured the 
Major. 


‘1 beg your pardon; well, how he 
managed to have kept up such an absorb- 
ing interest in the formation of his white 
ties, or such a keen appetite for all things 
digestible or indigestible in the whole 
solar system was even then a mystery to 
me. For, although I was but a few years 


older, I already wore spectacles and felt 
myself circumscribed by the Penal Code. 
Graham, on the other hand, was absolutely 
untrammelled, except, perhaps, by good 
nature, and he was coming near the in- 
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evitable smash when typhoid fever stepped 
in between him and the dogs. To be 
brief, he fell out of the hands of a bad 
woman into the hands of a good one, who 
nursed him as she had nursed many 
another homeless boy through the valley 
of the shadow. 

Il am not going to say anything about 
this particular woman, because many of us 
have met her like when we were sick and 
sorry, and can supply her portrait from 
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now and again one comes across a real 
case of adoption. This was Graham's 
luck, and as the years went by the tie of 
confidence between him and the mem sahib 
grew closer than that of most mothers and 
sons. I was stationed with him several 
times in outlying districts, and have often 
watched ‘iis face brighten when a letter 
from her came to cheer the long mono- 
tonous days. Then he married ;—a charm- 
ing wife to whom he was absolutely 





**T DARE SAY IT SEEMS STRANGE TO TALK 


memory. Let us call her the mem sahib. 
Some of us, at any rate, have known her 
under that name. After he recovered he 
used to spend his leave with them, and 
more than once she came to look after him 
when he was ill; for there never was a 
more reckless chap as far as he himself 
was concerned. He was for ever coming 
to grief at polo, or half killing himself with 
malaria. One sees a lot of sham senti- 
ment of the motherly sort in India. but 


OF MEETING A MAN AFTER HIS DEATH.” 


devoted, and we drifted apart, as men do 
after marriage even when it brings the 
most charming and tolerant of wives. 
Shortly after the mem sahib’s husband left 
India for good, and she, if I may say so, 
left it for bad. At any rate she left many 
people in a sorry plight, for she was one 
of those women who have the knack of 
helping others. 

I remember attempting to express my 
own sense of forlornness to her one day 
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when Graham was by. She gave a half- 
jesting reply that old-fashioned Gamps 
were no longer necessary, since a sick 
man could go to the station hospital and 
get nursed by the most scientific of sisters. 
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a lower tone, ‘‘I would if I could, you 
know that well.” 

‘* Then I'll chance it,” he replied. The 
look between them was good to see. 
After that the conversation drifted away 


**CHOLERA RAGED IN THE DISTRICT.” 


Whereupon Graham, in the same half- 
jesting way, declared he would never part 
with 4s Gamp, and that she was welcome 
to every ‘‘piller” he possessed if she 
would only continue to come and nurse 


‘** Over the edge of the world ?” she 
Adding, in 


him. 
asked, still with a half smile. 


into the borderland of the unknown— it 
had a trick of doing that when the mem 
sahib was among friends ; and I remem- 
ber her saying that life limited us more 
than death might do. She was full of 
fanciful theories and dreams. That was 
the last time I saw her ; she died before I 
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went home on furlough. I think the 
wrench was too hard for her soft heart. 

To return to my story. Graham’s wife 
had a baby, so it happened that. we 
chummed together again during one hot 
weather when our respective wives were 
in the hills. Cholera raged in the district, 
and as it was Graham’s ,first independent 
charge, he felt the responsibility a good 
deal. Nothing would serve him but to 
inspect the worst villages, and as my 
work lay that way, I went with him into 
camp, in the vain hope of making him 
take reasonable care of himself. But 
when the idea of duty seized him there 
never was any sparing of himself, and I 
was scarcely surprised on returning to 
my resthouse one evening, to find him 
down with the disease in its worst form. 
Of course I sent to headquarters for 
medical assistance at once ; but we were 
twenty miles off, and the chance of its 
coming in time was very small. 

Graham’s bearer was in too great a 
funk to be useful, but a new &hansdman, 
who had been put on when Graham's wife 
went to the hills taking the regular cook 
with her, did very well. It’s a digression, 
but I’ve always thought that filching away 
of the best servants by our wives is simply 
brutal ; perhaps they think it is the only 
way of impressing the horrors of absence 
on our minds. Well, Elahi Baksh 
showed such a knowledge of what ought 
to be done that I complemented him on 
his unusual skill. The man’s impassive 
face never relaxed. 

‘*T am of a family of hakims, sahib,” he 
replied gravely. ‘‘ My grandfather could 
have saved my master; now he is in the 
hands of God, who kept me from the 
wisdom of my fathers.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

**The old man died,” he replied ; ‘‘ my 
father was away and I was a child. How 
could I learn the elixir—but I have seen 
and tasted it.” 

He said no more, but obeyed my orders 
with a sort of mechanical, hopeless alac- 
rity. The first hours passed quickly in 
restless busyness. I remember the room 
in which Graham lay jutted out into the 
little oasis of green garden, and as it had 
windows all round I could see, through 
the chicks, right away on all sides to the 
dusty, level, whitey-brown plain, which 
looked so much lighter and more distant 
than the sky ; that was purple-black with 
heavy rain clouds, save in the west where 
the horizon showed a sudden dull red. 


Graham recognised his danger calmly, as 
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I knew he would, and: gave me clear in- 
structions how, if need be, the worst was 
to be broken to his wife. He laid great 
stress on her unfitness for travel, and even 
if he rallied she was not to be allowed to 
come and nurse him, or run any risk of 
any kind ; adding, with one of his kindly 
looks, that he needed no better nursing 
than he had. Yet, though he never men- 
tioned her name, I felt certain from his 
expression he was thinking of the mem 
sahib far away on the other side of the 
world. He made a good fight for life, 
waking up, as it were, every now and 
again from the dream of pain and death, 
to something of his imperious ways. Then 
he would wander again, and so drift into 
unconsciousness. It was in one of these 
throbs of life that a smile came suddenly 
to his face. 

‘*T forgot,” he murmured; ‘‘ give me 
the forms, dear old boy.” 

‘*What forms?” I asked. 

He signed feebly to the writing-case 
on a table hard by. In opening it my 
hands fell on a bundle of telegraph forms 
such asevery Indian official carries about 
with him. His eager, wistful eyes gave 
assent, and I brought the papers to him. 

‘** Pencil,” he whispered, ‘‘ quick, or it 
will be too late!” 

Ere, I could return with the latter, the 
cruel pain had seized him once more; 
but his mind was set and fixed. His 
cramped blue fingers forced themselves 
to write. The effort was pitiable to see, 
and I was glad when the resolve in his 
face melted away into the blank of 
unconsciousness. A glance at the paper 
as I hurriedly put it aside showed me 
that the effort had been in vain. Beyond 
one illegible scrawl nothing was to be 
seen. After that he never rallied, and 
before the doctor came, his holsters 
crammed with remedies, poor Graham 
was gone. It is curious how trifles 
strike one more strongly than the import- 
ant factors in these tragedies of life. I re- 
member thinking the scatter-brained Irish 
doctor was more sorry at losing the chance 
of trying some new nostrum than at the 
actual death of my poor friend. He waxed 
eloquent in regret at the delay ; asserting 
that one little half hour might have saved 
a life; producing as proof a small bottle 
containing some infallible remedy which, 
he said, he had lately received from a 
native Aakim. As the man was an inveter- 
ate gobemouche, for ever thinking geese were 
swans, I paid little attention to him, and 
left him to Elahi Baksh while I went to 
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***ELAHI BAKSH, YOUR MASTER IS NOT DEAD: HIS SOUL IS DREAMING BY THE GATE OF LIFE,’” 


If Gra- 


make necessary arrangements. 
ham’s last wishes were to be obeyed I had 
to make sure that the bad news, travelling 
proverbially fast, should not reach his 


wife through some side channel. The 
only way tc prevent this was to wire pre- 
cautions to her immediate neighbours. I 
therefore wrote out a few telegrams, and 
after bidding a sowar prepare his horse to 
ride with them across country to the 


nearest railway station, I told the bearer 
to hand over the papers and needful 
rupees as soon as the man was ready to 
start. I am particular in these details, for 
on this point much of the mystery of my 
story depends. What I want you to 
understand is that I left the telegrams on 
the table whilst I busied myself in other 
things. There was much to be done. I! 
had to ride twenty miles to headquarters 
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that night, and be back by dawn if poor 
Graham was to find decent Christian 
burial. 

The doctor, too, was anxious to be off, 
knowing that he might be required else- 
where at any moment. Just as we were 
starting a thought struck me, and I went 
once more into the room where the dead 
man lay. The chicks had been tied up, 
and the four faintly glimmering squares of 
the windows only served to show the dark 
beyond. Night had fallen, and the heavy 
clouds seemed to smother all breath of life 
in the world. The only thing really visible 
was the hard, rigid square of the sheeted 
bed. A curious:feeling that I was deserting 
a comrade came over me as I turned to 
seek for the telegraph form on which poor 
Graham had scrawled his last wish. It 
might, I thought, have a melancholy 
interest for his wife, and I wished to secure 
it from chance of loss. To my surprise it 
was nowhere to be seen, and after diligent 
search I was forced to accept Elahi Baksh’s 
explanation, that in all probability it 
had gone with the other forms for 
despatch. 

‘‘ The bearer is a fool,” he said, ‘‘ fear 
hath made his brain dissolve. Neverthe- 
less the sahié need not be alarmed, I will 
watch, and no harm shall come to my 
master in your honour’s absence.” 

Somehow I felt inclined to trust the 
man, and it was a relief as I rode away to 
see his still, impassible figure crouched 
beside the oil chtvagh in the verandah. 
The night was dark as death itself, and I 
remember wondering how the feeble 
flicker of the oil lamp which scarcely 
showed the darknessaround it could shine 
so far intothe night. I must have beena 
good half mile away when I turned to look 
for it the last time, and there it was like a 
star. The rain came down in torrents ; 
altogether a night to be remembered, with 
its ghastly rousing of carpenters and 
grave-diggers, and dreary, dreary pre- 
parations. Through it all the flicker of 
that oil lamp seemed to light up one corner 
in my tired brain—that which held the 
memory of the dead man lying all 
alone. 

It cleared towards dawn, and half an 
hour after I had, in the darkness, charged 
and temporarily scattered a dismal little 
procession carrying the roughly made 
coffin on a string bed, I drew bridle in 
front of the resthouse once more, and 
dismissed the wearied beast to find its 
own stable. The glimmering dawn 
whitened the bare outlines of the bun- 


galow, and showed me Elahi 
still crouched beside the oil lamp. 

I thought he was asleep, but at the 
first touch on his shoulder he stood up 
alert. 

‘© Hazar! mem sahib!” Then with a swift 
glance salaamed low, adding in apologetic 
tones :—‘‘I did not know it was your 
honour. I thought it was the mem sahib 
once more.” 

A strangely dazed look in his eyes 
made me think he had been eating opium, 
and I reproached him angrily with having 
neglected his promise. 

‘* Before heaven, my great lord!” he 
answered gently, ‘‘I have not slept all 
night, I have watched. If your honour 
doubts his slave’s word let him ask the 
mem sahib.” 

Involuntarily I asked, 
sahib?” 

The dazed look came stronger. ‘“ How 
should a poor man know? I mean the 
mem who came after your honour left.” 

‘“‘Came! after I left! Why !—where 
is she now?” 

“With the said,” he replied; “or 
stay ! she is coming out.” 

He pointed to the door, and as I live 
something—the wind of dawn perhaps— 
swayed the chick, turning it to one side 
as if an invisible presence were passing 
through it. For a moment I hesitated ; 
then reason rose in wrath against my 
fear, and I entered the room. All 
seemed the same as when I had left 
it, and the low bed with its white cover- 
ing still gleamed the only distinct object 
amid the pale shadows of dawn. Sud- 
denly I felt a rush of blood to my heart, 
and heard acry. I must have uttered it, 
but I was unconscious of every sense and 
function save sight, as I strained my eyes 
with an awful eagerness to the outline of 
the sheet. Surely—surely—something 
moved! Rising and falling—rising and 
falling. A great horror seized me, and I 
could have fled from the fear of life as | 
had never fled from the dread of death. 
Slowly I forced myself to approach 
the bed, and turn back the sheet from 
the still face. My friend was dead 
I told myself; what could disturb his 
rest? It was a trick of fancy? a waver- 
ing shadow? Yet my hand _ shook, 
my feet failed me. A moment after, the 
knowledge that what I feared was true 
removed my terror. I found myself 
looking down on Graham’s sleeping face 
with perfect calm; for it needed but a 
glance to show me that this was sleep, 


Baksh 


‘What 


méem 
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not death. Life, with all its possibilities, 
|_y in the even, regular breathing, the 
quiet, painless face. 

Then came the thought urgently per- 


sistent. Whose hand had guided him 
back? Whose care had come to his aid 
when friends forsook him? In my 


heart I knew, but I set the knowledge 
aside impatiently. Elahi Baksh still stood 
outside with folded arms. Him I would 
confront and question ; there could be no 
mystery—nothing beyond explanation. 
So I went to him, 
and asked him 
when this thing 
happened. 

** What thing, my 
lord?” he an- 
swered. 

** Don’t look like 
a boiled owl,” I 
cried ; ‘you know 
quite well the sahib 
is alive —the dan- 
ger is past—he will 
recover.” 

‘*God be prais- 
ed!” was the reply. 
‘¢ Shall I make tea 
for the mem, she 
must be tired.” 

‘‘ Thereis no mem 
sakib!” 1 cried 
angrily ; ‘‘ you have 
been asleep and 
dreaming.” 

‘* Before heaven I 
have not slept! 
How could I? The 
mem came so often 


crying, ‘Elahi 
Baksh! Elahi 
Baksh !’” 

Then I _ spoke 


quietly*to him, for 
I saw he believed 
what he was saying, 
and told him he was 
mistaken; but he 
shook his head. 
‘She came just after you left, sahib,” 
he insisted. ‘‘I was sitting by the light, 
and when I looked up she stood there 
where you stand, and her voice was so 
kind and soft as she said, ‘ Elahi Baksh, 
your master is not dead : his soul is dreaming 
by the gate of life. I have come to let him in, 
Sor the gate of death is ajar for me. Bring 
fire to warm the empty house.’ Sol brought 
fire. Sometimes when I looked up she 
was there, and sometimes she was not 
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there. She came and went calling, 
‘Elahi Baksh! Elahi Baksh!’ And 


everything she bid me do, or bring, I did. 
She must have come a long way to nurse 
the sahib, she looked so pale and tired. 
God grant her and her children long 
lives.” 

** And when did you see her last?” I 
asked. 

He put his hand to his head in con- 
fused thought. 

‘* The night was so long, sahib, and she 


‘*SHE HAD BEEN FOUND LATE ONE MORNING DEAD AT HER WRITING 
” 


TABLE, 


came so often calling ‘ Z/ahi Baksh! Elahi 
Baksh!’ At the false dawn, sahid, she 
touched me on the shoulder. I must 
have been drowsy. She was so white, and 
her hand cold as ice. The jackals were 
slinking away. I saw two by the pillar 
yonder. ‘Zhe door is open, she said, 
‘bring food to welcome the master home.’ 
So I brought it.” 

‘*And when you went into the room, 
was the sahib alive?” Again he passed 
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his hand over his forehead and_hesi- 
tated. . 

“| was not in the room, my lord. 


There was no light—nothing but the 


mem sahib standing where you stand, and 
calling to me ‘ E/ahi Baksh! Elahi Beksh.’ 
Her voice was so soft, like the voice of 
some one far off—very far off.” 

I walked up and down the verandah 
him if he 


several times before I asked 


Las 
4, 





**A CLEAR CASE, AS I SAID, OF SUSPENDED 
ANIMATION.” 


had ever seen this mem sahib or any one 
like her. 

He shook his head. ‘I have seen few 
mem sahibs. 1 do not know the face of 
my mistress, doubtless it was she.” 

Well, Graham recovered, but returning 
health brought him no memory of any- 
thing between the time of his trying to 
write the telegram and his awakening 
next morning; nor did I think it wise 
to tell him Elahi Baksh’s strange story. 
I hinted at it to the doctor, but he was in 
a furious rage at the loss of his bottle of 
elixir, which he had left behind in Graham’s 
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room by mistake, and which was not to be 
found next day. He declared that Elahi 
Baksh had tried its efficacy on his master, 
and finding it succeed had stolen the remain- 
der, enough to have made him—the doctor 
—famous for life. ‘‘’Twas an old beast 
of a fakir gave it to me, what the divvle 
was in it 1 don’t know; but Graham was 
as dead as a doornail, and now he’s as fit 
as a fiddle. And the elixir’s gone, 
What do ye say to that? except that 
I was a fool not to try it myself.” 
It seemed reasonable; more reasonable 
than Elahi Baksh’s story, till time brought 
a curious confirmation of the latter. 

Coming home three weeks after I found 
Graham at his writing table. He lifted a 
pained set face as I entered, and push- 
ing the letter, over which he had been 
leaning, towards me said, 

‘©There is bad news. The mem sahil 
is dead.” I glanced at the letter scarce 
seeing the words. 

‘It would not have been so hard,” he 
said, after a while, ‘‘ if there had been any 
message, any thought, but there was 
none—none.” 

‘* Perhaps there 
began. 

‘“No; readit. There was no time. It 
was so sudden at the last.” 

She had been found late one morning 
dead at her writing table, her head resting 
on her clasped hands, beneath which lay a 
telegraph form on which was traced an 
illegible scrawl. Whether, feeling ill in 
the night she had risen, intending to 
telegraph for her husband who was away 
at the time, or whether she had fallen 
asleep for ever as she sat writing late into 
the night, as was her wont, no one could 
say. Nor could any one decipher the secret 
of the telegram. It was an Indian form, 
but as others of the same sort were found 
in her desk even this clue was lost. 

I put my hand on Graham’s shoulder, 
feeling as it lay there the long-drawn 
breath of a strong man’s _ grief. 
‘“Graham,” I said, |‘‘ there was more 
than a thought—more than a message. 
She kept her promise and came to you 
when you sent for her.” 

Then I told him Elahi Baksh’s story. 
And he was comforted. 
There was a pause. 
doctor spoke. 
of suspended animation. 

least uncommon.” 

‘* But how about the telegram,” asked 
the gray man; and the various replies 
lasted till the dinner-bell rang. 


was a message,” | 


Then the young 
‘© A clear case, as I said, 
It is not in the 
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NURSES SONG 
When the voices of the 
childrenareheardonthe 
green, (the hill, 
aga And laughing isheard on 
My ow is Be rest within 


Arde breast, 
everything elseisstill. 
Then come home,my child- 
-ren,the sun genes. 
And thedews of ni 
arise; (and letus nay, 
Come, aa leave off play, 
Till the morning appears 
in the skies? 


No,no,letus play, for it is 


yel day, 
And adumanel 


Besid dsilys  calh yy fhe 
birds f 


th sh on 
A\nd the hil sare all 
= Ksell oand play til the 


li 
A. 5. A nae oo bed: 
are itt 


elves leaped.and 

Shouted,and laughed, 
And all the hills Schotd. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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Go, happy Rose, and interwove 
With other flowers, bind my love 
Tell her, too, she must not be 
Longer flowing, longer free 

That so oft has fetter’d me. 


Say, if she’s fretful, I have bands 


Of pearl and gold to bind her hands. 


TO THE ROSE. 


Tell her, if she struggles still, 
I have myrtle rods at will, 
For to tame, though not to kill. 


Take thou my blessing, thus, and go 
And tell her this—but do not so !— 
Lest a handsome anger fly 

Like a lightning from the eye, 

And burn thee up, as well as I! 


— HERRICK. 








THE RUBY 





HUMMING-BIRD. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


V. 


HEN the dawn had brightened and 

the soft clouds upon the moun- 

tains were blushing with rose and gold, 
an old negro came from Jim Winter's 
house and was astounded to see his 
master walking in the cocoanut avenue. 











**DULCIE CRIED HAPPY TEARS UPON HER MOTHER'S BOSOM.” 


124. January, 1894. 





‘*De Lord! sar, you go to and fro all 
night?” 

Winter started and smiled at the man. 

‘* Why yes, John, I reckon I have; and 
I’m about tired of it. But there’s lots to 
keep one’s brains on the rack nowadays.” 

‘*You no gib de intellec’ a chance, sar, 
going to and fro all night,” declared John 
gravely. 

‘*Maybe not; 
maybe I haven’t 
got enough to 
hurt. You trot 
straight in’ and 
get my _ bath 
ready, anyhow, 
there’s a good 
boy.” 

The old man 
disappeared, and 
the smile on his 
master’s face 
died out again. 
He was: just 
proceeding to the 
house when a 
black speck went 
dancing down 
through the air 
between the co- 
coanut palms. It 
flashed for a 


second in the 
sunshine and 
vanished. But 


Jim had seen the 
humming - bird, 
and the current 
of his thoughts 
was changed. 

‘*T promised 
her. I must get 
it. There can be 
no harm in 
that,” he said to 
himself. Then 
going indoors he 
took from over 
his mantelpiece 
a light gun which 
hung there; and 
next he busied 

D D 
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himself with some empty cartridge-cases. 
These, to the number of a dozen, he loaded 
and filled with dust-shot; after which, 
shouldering his weapon, he strode away 
up the valley to the hills. He remembered 
that Dulcie had seen ruby humming- 
birds on the margin of the Grand Etang, 
and accordingly walked in that direction. 
Presently he stood at the brink of the 
little lake and gazed long into its dark 
depths. The man had poetry hidden away 
in him. He wished that his love was in- 
deed the Mother of Rain and dwelt beneath 
these waters. Then he had leapt down 
into the lake and been at peace. A bright 
veil of gauzy mist hung over the 
shore, but it was fast fading, and the 


tropical forest began to grow clear 
through curtains of film. Around him 
silent mountains rose, tier on _ tier, 


fringed and outlined with palms, lighted 
by sunshine and the fiery crimson spikes 
of the coral trees ; while at hand, from a 
tangle of tawny foliage, starry blossoms 
of frangipani breathed incense to the 
morning. 

Winter was a good shot, and several 
of the little fowls he sought had presently 
fallen before him; but they all proved to 
be of emerald hue: not a ruby-breasted 
humming-bird could he secure. Then, 
where two roads met, and where a 
mighty cactus stood, its prickly arms 
hung with the delicate draperies of a 
white convolvulus, the sportsman saw 
what he wanted hanging like a star 
before the flowers, darting from one to 
another, burying its long bill in their 
snowy chalices. 

Other folks were abroad that morning 
too. All alone on the road behind the 
cactus a trim figure, in a brown holland 
riding habit, was trotting briskly along 
over the turf at the edge of the road. 
Sunlight sparkled in her eyes, her lips 
were parted, drinking in the sweet air, and 
at her heart nestled an unuttered prayer, 
a wordless song of praise for the sweet 
blessings that kind heaven had poured 
into her young life. 

As Jim Winter pulled the trigger 
Dulcie’s brown pony cantered proudly 
round the corner of the cactus. There 
was a flash and a puff of smoke; a little 
ruby humming bird fell dead ; a woman 
screamed with agony, reeled and dropped 
from her saddle to the ground; anda 
pony, taking fright, tore away down the 
road with great clatter and confusion and 
cloud of dust. 

It was all over in a second, and Jim, 
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kneeling by the unconscious girl, groaned 
aloud to his God. 


Vi. 


So the brimming cup is snatched, as 
with trembling joy we raise it to taste, 
Six weeks after Dulcie Macdonald’s acci- 
dent her father knew that his dear Queen 
of Grenada would never see the light 
again. The dust-shot had terribly torn 
her little face and dimmed her blue eyes 
for ever. Heaven relented somewhat in 
this matter, for the unhappy girl only 
knew that she was blind, but never guessed 
how much of her beauty had vanished 
too. 

Jim Winter did not cut his throat or go 
out of his senses, though his Maker alone 
knew how nearly both circumstances over- 
took him. He lived on in a dazed, 
crushed condition, while from time to 
time, uninvited, Doctor Macdonald went 
down to comfort the poor wretch and 
assure him of his victim’s forgiveness and 
bitter sorrow that he, of all men, should 
have brought her harm. 

‘*Face your life, my boy,” said the old 


Doctor. ‘*Don’t stop to think: that 
won’t mend it. Work like a demon and 
do good. It might have been even worse. 


You know what I mean. My precious 
girl’s got some brightness in her life yet, 
thank God! There’s Achille.” 

But though Doctor Macdonald did not 
know it, Grenada pitied Mr. Winter a 
good deal more than it pitied Achille ; for 
M. Gadda had not comported himself to 
the entire satisfaction of his fellow-men of 
late, nor had he shone under misfortune 
as might have been hoped. It created 
little less than a scandal when the French- 
man challenged Jim Winter to fight a duel, 
and asserted that his accident was not as 
fortuitous as it appeared. But Jim re- 
fused to fight when he heard of Gadda’s 
position. The challenge and the news of 
Achille’s engagement reached him through 
the same source at the same time; and 
though, just then, he might not have 
minded a ready means of exit to oblivion 
or eternity, the second tremendous frag- 
ment of intelligence made any acceptance 
of the first impossible. 

Time hurried forward, and M. Gadda 
discovered some curious facts as Dultie 
grew stronger again. He found out that 
love is a condition largely influenced by 
circumstances, and that the quality of it 
varies very much in different hearts. He 
took it for granted that his own passion 
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had been the true sacred fire, and was 
accordingly pained to find that love 


depends much more upon mere external 
and superficial trifles than he imagined. 
Dulcie once said to him, 

‘You promised to think for me, Achille ; 
now you will have to see for me too. I 
am happy in that, for you find so much 
more beauty in beautiful things than | 
used to.” 

Had she been able to note the look on her 






‘THEN SHE OPENED HER EYES AND SMILED, AND STRETCHED OUT HER 


ARMS TO HIM.” 


lover's face just then, the girl might have 
said more. He was thinking that beauty 
is an enormous factor, perhaps. the 
first, in love. He was reflecting that the 
world holds no more pitiful sight than a 
face which has been beautiful and is so 
no longer. He felt her parents did her a 
wrong (and him too) in not mentioning 
the change. It was cruel to hide it from 
her. He almost wished she could know 
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it. Then, at least, Dulcie would feel that 
what was a Satisfactory engagement before 
now amounted to rather a noble sacrifice 
on his part. It aggravated his position 
that the girl clung to him so closely now, 
and that even her parents did not seem 
to understand upon what a man’s love 
naturally depended. 

But Achille was humane and honour- 
able. He visited Villa Caprice with 
regularity, and determined to raise no 
questions of the 
future until oppor- 
tunity should offer 


and Miss’ Mac- 
donald be quite 
strong and well 
again. 


Then, as they sat 
one day where he 
had quoted French 
and explained what 
a glorious thing 
man’s love can be 
when the heart is 
big and true, Dulcie 


Maw ~~ settled =the ques- 
GES) ce KC tion for him. At 
\ 9:9 f= any rate he con- 
+ sidered that she 

eA did so. 


‘*T sometimes 
wonder, my dear- 
est,” she _ said, 
‘whether you feel 
quite the same to 
me as you did 
before I was blind. 
You see I cannot 
look up into your 
eyes and read all 
they might tell me. 
I’m going to say 
a terrible thing, 
Achille — such a 
uw terrible thing that 
I don’t think I 
could say it if I 
wasn’t quite certain 


what the answer 
would be. My 
pluck’s all gone now, but I will say 


it, then I shall be happier. Put your arm 
round me, love, press me quite close while 
I speak. Even to think the words 
frightens me more than the great dark- 
ness did at first.” 

He put his arm about her and waited 
for her words with an expression of pain- 
ful interest on his handsome face. 

‘‘ There, now, I’m close to your heart. 
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It’s this, my dearest one. I can only bea 
dead weight round your neck through the 
years to come. I can never help your 
ambitions and hopes and achievements 
now. I can only listen and love to hear 
and glory in them. But—but it isn’t fair 
to you. It’s blotting your life at the very 
outset of it. I could only be such an en- 
cumbrance now.” 

She waited a moment but he did not 
speak. Then, with trembling haste to 
get the words spoken and finished, she 
hurried on : 

‘*Sol release you. I must say it, I do. 
It is right and just I should—only 
right and just. If—if you want your 
Dulcie now you must ask her all over 
again.” 

She put one little hand over the arm 
round her waist, asif to hold it there, and 
smiled at him. But M. Gadda did not 
kiss the scarred upturned face. He 
glanced from it away to the fountain before 
him. A gleam of rainbow flashed in it 
and Liberty seemed shadowed there, 
beckoning. To do him justice he felt the 
position acutely. The girl herself, he 
reflected now, saw the difficulty too, 
though her stupid parents were unable to 
do so. Of course, the love of a father 
and mother is so different. To them, 
doubtless, she was as beautiful as ever. 
Then he spoke. He failed to make a neat 
job of it, but he succeeded in rendering 
his meaning clear—so clear that presently 
he had to dip his scented silk handkerchief 
in the fountain and bathe Dulcie’s fore- 
head. 

Then he led her in to her mother and 
rode away suffering considerably. 


VIL. 


A YEAR and a half has passed since M. 
Gadda left Grenada. People were very 
sentimental and illogical about his affair 
with Miss Macdonald. There was an 
unreasonable tendency to view the matter 
from blind Dulcie’s standpoint rather than 
his own. So he shook the dust of the 
island from his pretty tanned boots and 
went elsewhere for a time, until reason 
should reassert its sway. 

A long year and a half it was for Dulcie 
Macdonald and her parents also. The 
Doctor began to grow old very quickly 
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row, 
thing. 

Then dawned an Indian summer of 
happiness for the blind girl, a chastened 
joy, heartfelt and real enough, but pathetic 
as the dim afterglow of tropical sunset, 
fraught with some sadness, as_ the 
sight of sweet flowers on the coffin of 
youth. 

Jim Winter took Doctor Macdonald's 
advice and worked like a man for other 
men. It pleased Dulcie to hear of him, 
and presently it pleased her to be with 
him. But it was not until her mother 
wrote and asked him to come and see 
them sometimes, not until nearly a year 
after Achille Gadda’s departure from 
Grenada, that Jim set hesitating foot on 
the threshold of Villa Caprice. 

Then he would talk to her, and read to 
her, and worship her, like a great humble 
dog; while Dulcie, by slow degrees, 
began to find that his voice brightened 
the darkness a little. In the sober light 
of her bitter sorrow and sufferings this 
man did not seem so heavy or dull. She 
felt he was real, and she knew he loved 
her still. She also knew that no word on 
that subject would ever pass his lips 
again. 

But one day they were sitting by the 
same little fountain Where such great joys 
and griefs had fallen on Dulcie. Jim had 
been reading, and only shut his book 
when he saw that her eyes were closed. 
She was, however, wide awake, thinking ; 
and when he stopped still remained 
silent with lowered eyelids. She heard 
him put down the book and knew he was 
looking at her—looking at his handiwork. 
Presently he leant over her and so 
remained very quiet for a long time. 
Then a solitary splash, like a drop of 
thunder rain, fell on Dulcie’s hand. 

It woke sleeping memories and the 
echo of words spoken in the past. Still 
there was no sound; only the fountain 
made murmuring music, and it seemed 
to say what this man had said once but 
would not again. The werds came 
floating back : 

‘* Dulcie, Dulcie ! my jewel! my dear ! 
God knows how I love you! God 
knows r 

Then she opened her eyes and smiled, 
and stretched out her arms to him. And 
he understood. 


and his laugh became a rare 
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By ERNEST 
OR something like 2,300 years it 


has been the practice of those among 
the Buddhist priests, or Bhikkhus, who 
pay attention to the rules of their 
order, to assemble once a fortnight and 
make solemn confession of their sins. 
They do not generally admit the outside 
world to these grave and impressive 
gatherings ; but as I happened recently 
to be studying in Ceylon with one of the 
Bhikkhus at the Malwatta Monastery in 
Kandy, permission was granted me to 
witness the service. | It is conducted in 
Pali, the dead language of the Buddhist 
scriptures, which takes in the Buddhist 
Church a similar position to that of Latin 
in the Roman Catholic. 

The custom of holding religious meet- 
ings at the new and the full moon was 
no doubt borrowed by the Buddhists 
from the ancient Hindus. But the former 
appear to have originated for themselves 
the practice of confessing their sins at 
these periodical gatherings. The service 
itself is called Uposatha, and the long list 
of two hundred and twenty-seven offences 
which is recited on the occasion is called 
the Patimokkha, this being one of the 
oldest of the Buddhist text-books, and not 
improbably dating from very near the 
time of Buddha himself, if not possibly 
in substance his own compilation. 

The Malwatta Monastery is beautifully 
situated among the palms and other trees 
on the side of a hill, and overlooks the 
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pretty little Kandy lake. A number of 
low buildings, in which the Bhikkhus live, 
surround a quadrangle of considerable 
size, and in the centre of this stands the hall 
of assembly or chapter-house, a large build- 
ing with white-washed walls and tiled roof. 
Round it runs a raised footway under the 
shelter of the overhanging eaves, which 
rest on a row of white-washed pillars. 
When the monastery bell sounded the 
call to Uposatha at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, I was receiving instruction in the 
lore and the language of Buddhism from 
my tutor, Sumana. He at once began to 
arrange his robes in the special manner 
which is usual on these occasions. To the 
ordinary yellow garb of the priesthood he 
added a kind of stole, a long piece of 
yellow cloth folded to about eight inches 
in width. This is thrown over the left 
shoulder, and hangs both in front and 
behind to within a short distance of the 
ground, and a yellow sash is then tied 
round the waist. When Sumana had 
adjusted his costume, we both repaired to 
the large hall. As the wooden windows 
of the hall were not all thrown open, and 
the lamps which hung from the roof were 
not lighted, the light in the place was of a 
rather dim, religious character. Two rows 
of large square pillars run the length of the 
hall at a short distance from the side- 
walls; and in the space between 
them the Uposatha service is held. On 
the floor beside the pillars two long mats 
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were laid for the Bhikkhus to sit on; _ be- 
tween the mats a chair was placed to 
accommodate the Brother who should 
preside at the service. At the end of the 
building is a large image of Buddha 
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By ones and twos the Bhikkhus wended 
their way from their several cells to the 
chapter-house, till two or three dozen 
had assembled, each carrying in his hand 
a little mat or piece of brown paper to 
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‘“*MY TUTOR, SUMANA,” 


besides other smaller ones, near to which 
are two chests containing the library. 
The books are mostly written on palm 
leaves, but in one or two instances are 
scratched on leaves of silver. 


kneel on. They kneeled down on the 
floor in pairs in different parts of the hall, 
and made admission of their faults, each 
to another, in a low voice, and then 
formed themselves in the order of 
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**ON THE FLOOR BESIDE THE PILLARS TWO LONG 


FOR THE BHIKKHUS TO SIT ON.” 


seniority into two rows face to face on 
the long mats laid on the floor. The 
senior Bhikkhu present takes his seat at 
the head of one of the two rows, and 
the rest, kneeling down and making 
obeisance to him, ask to be absolved from 
all their sins. He grants them abso- 
lution, and they in turn absolve him. 
The same form is repeated till all the 
chapter are seated. It was a tedious 
process ; and at this stage of the proceed- 
ings I noticed a little laughing among the 
Bhikkhus, though on the whole they ap- 
peared very serious. When the last has 
taken his seat, they all with one accord go 
on their knees, and three times repeat the 
customary formula of homage to their 
founder : 





MATS WERE LAID 


The Buddhas of bygone 


ages, 

The Buddhas of ages yet to 
come, 

The Buddhas of this our 
own age, 

I reverence always. 


There is no other refuge for 


me ; 

Buddha is my excellent 
refuge. 

By this truth 

May I gain the blessing of 
victory. 

With my head I do homage 

To the sacred dust of his 
feet. 

Whatever my 
against Buddha, 

May Buddha forgive it me ! 


offence 


A form of words is 
then repeatedin exalta- 
tion of the Law, con- 
cluding : ‘‘ Through life till I reach Nir- 
vana, in the Law do I put my trust.” Three 
more stanzas follow, in which the Law is 
personified, and addressed in words nearly 
identical with those just used in adoration 
of Buddha. The Church is then glorified 
in a similar manner; after which certain 
stanzas are recited in glorification of 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church jointly. 
They end : 


. 
By virtue of these my (feelings of) reverence 
May my heart be freed from sin. 


At the conclusion of this preliminary 
part of the service, the Bhikkhus resume 
the sitting posture. One of their number 
takes his seat in the chair at the top of 
the hall, between the two mats on which 





Glory be to the blessed, 
the holy, the all-enlight- 
ened one! 


This is succeeded by 
a profession of faith in 
the blessed and_ holy 
and all - enlightened 
sage, the teacher of 


gods and men, _ the 
blessed Buddha. 





‘Through life till I 
reach Nirvana, in Bud- 
dha do I put my trust.” 
Then follow three 
stanzas in adoration of 
the Buddhas, but es- 
pecially of Gautama, 
the Buddha of our own 





age. ‘“ BY ONES AND TWOS THE BHIKKHUS WENDED THEIR WAY.” 
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the rest are sitting, and a junior Brother 
steps forward and kneels in front of him. 
A number of set inquiries are made by the 
junior of the chairman, by whom set 
answers are returned. The interrogatories 
relate to the due preparations for holding 
the Uposatha, what matters must be at- 
tended to, what conditions fulfilled, that 
all things may bein order. For example, 
the Bhikkhus present, who should num- 
ber at the lowest four to form a quorum, 
must not all be guilty of the same offence ; 
and as they are not allowed to leave their 
places during the service, water should be 
placed near each in case any should thirst 
or faint. The junior then retires and sits 
down with the others ; andthe chairman 
begins to intone from memory the 
Patimokkha itself, though I noticed that 
he occasionally needed prompting. The 
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robes and be counted a member of 
Buddha’s order. The Parajikas are 
against incontinence, theft of a serious 
nature, the taking of human life, and the 
false assumption of the exalted knowledge 
of the saints. I give the third Parajika as 
a curious specimen : 


Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly deprive 
of life a human being, or shall seek out an 
assassin against a human being, or shall utter 
the praises of death, or incite another to self- 
destruction, saying, “ Ho! my friend! what 
good do you get from this sinful, wretched 
life? death is better to thee than life !’’—if, 
so thinking, and with such an aim, he, by 
various argument, utter the praises of death, 
or incite another to self-destruction—he, too, 
is fallen into defeat, he is no longer in com- 
munion. 


The maxims of the Patimokkha re- 
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two hundred and twenty-seven rules of 


conduct are grouped under several 
headings. At the end of each section the 


chairman inquires, in nearly the 
words each time: 


same 


Thus do I question you, venerable sirs, “ Are 
you pure in this matter?” 

A second time do I question you, “Are you 
pure inthis matter ?” 

A third time do I question you, “ Are you pure 
in this matter ?” 

The venerable ones are pure herein. 


Therefore 
do they keep silence. 


Thus I understand. 


It is taught in the introduction to the 
Patimokkha that the Bhikkhu who 
knowingly neglects to declare a fault 
when thus solemnly interrogated is guilty 
of a conscious lie. 

First come the four Parajika rules, 
which if a Bhikkhu break, he is deemed 
henceforth unworthy to wear the yellow 





specting the conduct of the 
Bhikkhus towards the Bhikk- 
hunis or nuns, and _ towatds 


womankind generally, are ex- 
ceedingly strict. Very demure 
should the Bhikkhu be in the 
presence of the fair sex. The 
slightest approach towards. any- 
thing that savours of ‘ flirta- 
tion’ must be sternly repressed. 
A Brother must not even sit on 
the same seat with a woman in 
secret, if the seat is ‘‘ convenient 
for addressing her with wicked 
words.” 

Thirty rules involving forfei- 
ture of the articles mentioned 
come next, among them being 
that a Bhikkhu must not have his 
robes washed by a Bhikkhuni not related 
to him. Nor may he receive gold or 
silver, or get some one else to receive it on 
his behalf, or have it kept on deposit for 
him. Such money isforfeited to the Church, 
and in certain circumstances thrown away. 
These injunctions are succeeded by the 
ninety-two Pacittiya rules, any breach of 
which calls for repentance. The first 
three are as follows : 





There is Pacittiya in a deliberate lie. 
There is Pacittiya in abusive language. 
There is Pacittiya in slander ofa Bhikkhu. 


Other things declared to be Pacittiya 
are preaching to the Bhikkhunis unless 
deputed to do so, preaching to them after 
sunset, and making a present of a robe to 
a Bhikkhuni who is no relation. Some of 
the rules under this heading seem to us 
rather trivial, and as if framed for children 
on somewhat Puritanic lines. There is 





‘* YELLOW-ROBED BHIKKHUS MAY STILL BE SEEN ANY MORNING IN KANDY.” 
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Pacittiya in sporting in the water when 
bathing, in frightening another Bhikkhu, 
or in hiding for fun another’s bowl, or 
robe, or needle-case. Other rules are 
founded on the broadest possible notions 
of justice and mercy. 


Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall deliberately deprive 
any living thing of life—that is a Pacittiya. 


The Bhikkhu must not even drink water 
knowingly which has living things in it, 
lest he should destroy life. A regular 
part of his simple outfit is a cloth strainer, 
through which such water may first be 
poured. It is also Pacittiya for one 
Bhikkhu to strike another in anger, to 
make any threatening gesture, to per- 
plex another needlessly with difficulties of 
conscience, or to stand and listen when 
other Bhikkhus are quarrelling. 

After the Pacittiyas come four rules 
regarding matters which ought to be con- 
fessed, and seventy-five more regarding 
matters connected with discipline. Many 
of these latter refer to the morning excur- 
sions in.the village for alms. When the 
Bhikkhu goes on his round, he should 
walk bare-headed among the houses, his 
robes decently arranged, his body under 
due control, with downcast eye, making 
but little noise, not with loud laughter, 
without swaying to and fro his arms or 
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body or head. Though a large proportion 
of the order are now relieved by endow- 
ments from the necessity of making these 
excursions, the practice is not wholly 
abandoned. Yellow-robed Bhikkhus may 
still be seen any morning in Kandy, 
walking demurely through the streets with 
their alms-bowl slung at their side, or 
standing silently in front of a house and 
allowing the faithful an opportunity to lay 
up merit by alms-giving. Some of the 
rules relating to the manner of eating 
their food are almost laughable. The 
Bhikkhu must not put out his tongue, or 
smack his lips, or be guilty of licking his 
fingers, or lips, or bowl. 

The Patimokkha concludes: ‘‘So 
much (of the words) of the Blessed One..... 
come into recitation every half month. It 
behoveth all to train themselves according 
thereto in concord, in pleasantness, with- 
out dispute.” 

No doubt the proceedings at times 
would have sounded at a short distance 
very like the confession in a Christian 
church. It was most interesting to be an 
eye-witness of this ancient, and usually 
secret, service—the assembled monks, in 
their dark and gloomy hall, solemnly 
going through their detailed examination 
of conscience, as taught to do by their 
founder so many ages ago. 








EVER have a sister 
older than yourself. I had, and 

so I know. Such sisters are patronising, 
but that is not the worst of them; they 
get somehow a kind of authority over 
you and lead you into doing things 
against which your better sense rebels. 
Now, Alice is a very good kind of sister 
as regards her heart and general ground- 
work, but she is seven years older than | 
am, though she is by no means so proud 
of it as she was; and the stateliness of 
her position seemed at one time to be 
increased by her impending marriage 
with the vicar. He was then only a 
curate, but looked more. His Christian 
name, by the way, is Jimmy. Partly 
through Jimmy, and partly through 
Jimmy’s episcopal people, Alice let her- 
self get mixed up in a charitable sub- 
scription dance. That was bad enough, 
but she would not be content until she 
had brought me into it. I was only just 
out, but I struggled a good deal before | 
gave way. However, you cannot fight 
against Alice, and.I said I would go. I 
did go. I arrived late at some festive 
and forsaken hall in the neighbourhood 
of Olympia. It had that air of isolated 
gaiety about it which always seems to 
me to be worse than death. It was gay 
for that night only. There had been 
serious meetings there, and I felt that 


seven years 





the harmonium had been removed, but 
had left an atmosphere of financially-un- 
sound sects behind it. I am proud to 
say that I hardly knew any one there. 

And out of that most unpromising 
occasion there arose an affair of the 
heart. 

* * * * * % 

I had forgotten all about that most 
dear little boy, Harry Silvester. Absence 
makes the heart grow tender all right, 
but not towards the absent. And that 
rule applies any time between the ages 
of five and fifty. My engagement with 
Harry was by this time a forgotten 
childish absurdity. 

Well, in the ordinary course, I danced 
with a young man with a very thoughtful 
eye and a short black moustache. He 
was quite good-looking and seemed to 
know Jimmy very well. So I supposed 
he was all right, and probably he was. 
He cculd not dance in any real sense 
of the word, so we went on to the stair- 
case and talked. Never did I meet a 
man who talked so little and made his 
silence serve him so well; he made you 
feel that you were dull and uninteresting, 
but not that he wa: conversationally 
barren—which, I believe, was the real 
state of the case. And he could make a 
platitude into an epigram by his judicious 
silence ; he would look straight before 
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him with his searching, serious gaze, and 
then tell you after a pause that time flew, 
or that honesty was the best policy, or 
something of that sort. And it never 
occurred to you that he was remembering 
an inapposite proverb ; it always seemed 
as if his intellect had flashed like a 
search-light down to the very depths of 
truth’s well—that he had seen this 
precious aphorism there, dived for it, 
and brought it up rather exhausted. Of 
course, it was all manner, but then 
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‘** Jimmy,” I said ‘*‘ who’s Mr. Charles 
Elkinthorpe ?” 

‘** He’s a twin.” 

‘* More.” 

‘*He’s also a barrister. That's about 
all I know. I believe that he’s considered 
to be rather slow.” 

This was an amusing criticism, coming 
from Jimmy. There is not, as far as | 
am aware, anything much slower than 
the good and conscientious Jimmy himself. 

‘* Money ?” 





“THEN HE MADE A FATAL MISTAKE. 
manner means a good deal. There are 
many wits in London who would do 
better if they paid a boy to say their 
good things for them, simply because 
they have not got the necessary manner. 
His good looks always seemed to me like 
a plagiarism from one of Lytton’s novels, 
but his conversational plagiarisms always 
looked rather good ; he had the sense to 
direct his best manner upon his weakest 
point. I fancy that he often went to 
subscription dances for the pleasure of 
looking as if he did not often go there. 
I talked to Jimmy about this man after- 
wards. ° 


HE 


HIS TWIN BROTHER TO SEE US.” 


BROUGHT 


**] don’t know,” he replied rather 
coldly. He takes everything seriously, 


and he was pained by the mercenary 
character of the question. 

‘*Then you ought to know. It all 
began with that dance that you and Alice 
forced me into. Now mamma likes him, 
and he is coming to the house, and any- 
thing may happen. If I marry him, and 
am reduced to a thirty-pound house in 


the Wandsworth neighbourhood, and 
learn how to make one’s home look 


beautiful at a small cost, you’re respon- 
sible, and let it be a warning to you. 
What's the other twin ?” 
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‘* William Elkinthorpe is his name. I 
don’t know him; he’s away in Devon- 
shire.” 

‘Which would you sooner be, Jimmy, 
a barrister, or away in Devonshire ? 
Don’t stop to think about it, because it 
isn’t the kind of thing that stands think- 
ing about. Thanks awfully for your in- 
formation, and now you may run away 
and play.” 

‘«1 don’t want,” said Jimmy seriously, 
‘“‘to say anything presumptuous, but 
within a few weeks I shall be your 
brother-in-law, and so, perhaps——” 

‘“‘Yes, Jimmy, quite so. You're an 
angel. Now presume as much as you 
like.” 

‘*Well, aren’t you too young to be 
thinking about marriage—especially in 
this rather flippant way ?” 

‘* Certainly, but don’t be too sure that 
I was thinking about it. It’s just possible 
that I mayn’t marry him so very much 
after all; he may refuse me—anything 
may happen. Oh, Jimmy, don’t you ever 
want to be purely perfectly asinine for 
one moment? How do you get along 
without it ?” 

He smiled faintly, hoped he could see a 
joke, sighed deeply, and went off to look 
for Alice. 

It must be apparent to any one (not 
being Jimmy) from this conversation, 
that I considered Elkinthorpe to be quite 
beyond the range of possibilities, and had 
absolutely no heart-interest in him. If I 
had had any such interest, should I have 
asked Jimmy directly, in so many words, 
to tell me about the man? Of course 
not; Iam awoman. And should I have 
been contented with the few barren de- 
tails that Jimmy supplied? Of course 
not. I should have been much more 
indirect, and Jimmy would have found 
himself being much more explicit. When 
I become unable to make the Jimmies of 
this world tell me what I want to know 
believe they are volunteering the infor- 
mation of their own free will, and rather 
fear that they are boring me—all simul- 
taneously—I will give up being a woman 
and set to at something else. 

But, on the other hand, I had already 
surmised that Charles Elkinthorpe had a 
very distinct heart-interest in me. He 
had taken advantage of mamma’s fatal 
habit of liking any one who wants to be 
liked, and came with clockwork regularity 
on her days. He dined with us once; he 
himself played the host, also, after a 
bachelor manner, and took us to the 


theatre and to supper at the Savoy after- 
wards. His pace never improved, but on 
the other hand he did not make mistakes 
—that is one of the advantages of going 
slowly. 

Then one night I accidentally over- 
heard part of a conversation between 
mamma and Alice that was not intended 
for me. However, I told them that I had 
overheard them. They were in the back 
drawing-room ard did not observe that 
I had just come into the front. 

I heard my dear, white-haired, fluffy 
mamma say : 

**Oh, no, Alice! I don’t think it. He 
comes here very often, I know ; but he 
talks to me or to you all the time—so far 
as he can be said to talk at all.” 

‘“Yes, of course,” Alice answered, 
‘** but he looks only at her. I can tell you 
that Jimmy has noticed it.” 

‘* And he really is such a nice young 
man in many ways. It would be fo 
regrettable.” 

‘* She is so young!” said Alice sadly. 

‘* And so, so fair!” 1 observed out loud. 
I thought it time to interfere. ‘‘ I should 
like myself, you good people, when you’ve 
quite finished with me.” Then we all 
laughed. But I went into Alice’s bed- 
room that night, to give her a portion of 
my mind. 

**] say, stranger,” I remarked nasally, 
‘*T heard what you were saying this 
afternoon, and if you'll excuse me I 
reckon I'd prefer to engineer this a 

Alice stamped her foot. ‘‘ Cynthia, you 
positively shall of quote that vulgar and 
disgusting story.” 

‘* Very well, then,” I said, dropping the 
twang which went with the story. ‘* But 
let me tell you one thing. If you want to 
stop me from getting engaged to Charles 
Elkinthorpe, don’t try to prevent it.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

** Just that—just plain that.” 

‘*Cynthia, you would not accept this 
man merely because I thought him in this 
respect undesirable, and considered you 
too young to think of such things ?” 

**My dear child,” I said, ‘“‘I can see 
Jimmy has been talking to you. You've 
long since reduced yourself to an agency 
for the circulation of Jimmy’s opinions. 
Still you are by nature reasonable. So let 
me tell you that I would do anything to 
assert my independence—even sacrifice it 
altogether.” 

I left her rather mystified because, 
in order to put my case strongly, I may 
have said a shade more than I meant. 
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‘** VES, JIMMY, QUITE SO. 


But Alice really had made a mistake. 
It was her opposition that first made it 
occur to me that Charles Elkinthorpe’s 
romance might really become romantic. 
Up to this time he had been definitely 
outside the range of possibilities ; now he 
came within the range. I remembered 
that he was tall and good-looking ; I am 
proud to say that | did not forget that he 
was dull. Alice’s opposition provided him 





<_< 


YOU'RE AN ANGEL.’” 
with the only halo that he possessed ; it 
was a very small one. Engaged people 
always back other engagements, from a 
desire to have the happiness to them- 
selves ; married people always encourage 
engagements, from a desire to make the 
other foxes cut their brushes off. 

A less episcopal branch of Jimmy’s 
people had a reception one night and 
Charles Elkinthorpe was present ; I found 
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him looking like a lost sheep, with his 
thoughtful eyes fixed on the doorway. 
He came straight towards me when I 
entered. 1 dodged him and talked to 
other people. In the supper-room I let 
him find me: he came up bleating and 
complaining. 

‘Please don’t apologise,” I said. 
‘¢ There was no compulsion on you to talk 
to me, and if you didn’t want to do it 
you were quite right to leave it alone.” 

He became almost fluent in his pro- 
testations that he had only come there in 
order to talk to me, and that ever since 
my arrival he had done nothing but 
watch for an opportunity. ‘* May I say,” 
he added, with an air of reverent interest, 
‘‘that you seem rather tired of this?” 

‘‘Well, I wouldn't make it generally 
known, Mr. Elkinthorpe, if I were you. 
Because, you see, I don’t. And also I 


amn’t. But I am _ bad-tempered, and I 
am  bad-tempered because I am_ so 
hungry.” 

He apologised and vanished. He was 


back again very soon. He was quicker 
in action than in speech. ‘‘ There are 
some little tables on the balcony over- 
looking the garden, and much cooler than 
this. If you wouldn’t mind, I have got 
some supper for you there.” 

‘*Thank you so much. How long will 
it have to stop out there? I didn’t think 
soup improved by going round the 
balcony, like Madeira and the Cape, you 
know. But you understand these things 
better than I do. Please bring it in as 
soon as it’s been there long enough.” 

He was too sad to speak; his hair 
seemed to become untidy, his tie worked 
round to the left, and all the life died out 
of him. How I could pity him and be 
nice to him; I had been trying to get 
him into a state which would make that 
possible for me without any loss of self- 
respect. So I said that, after all, it was 
rather a good idea ; and we went out on 
to the balcony. 

Charles Elkinthorpe was invariable. He 
always wanted to talk to me, and he 
always did his best to obtain a romantic 
seclusion for the purpose. But, when he 
had managed all that, he never did talk. 
It was so on this occasion; he hovered 
about me, would not have anything to 
eat, and had not got anything to say. 
At last, when we seemed to be drowned 
thirty feet deep in a destroying ocean of 
silence, he made a struggle, a_ last 
desperate effort, and came to the surface 
for a moment. He breathed a plati- 
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tude with reference to the nature of 
aspic, and then sank again like lead. 
He sat gazing thoughtfully into the night. 
His manner no longer imposed on me. 

‘**] wonder,” I said, ‘‘ if I could ask you 
what you were thinking about.” 

He turned on me suddenly. ‘‘ Of you, 
of course; I never think about anything 
else.” 

This was much more direct than I had 
wanted. So I pretended that I had not 
heard him, and said that it was a lovely 
night, that I could make out the Great 
Bear distinctly, and that I would say 
good-night, because Alice and mamma 
would be wanting to get away. I had 
left him three seconds after his too direct 
statement, without encouraging him or 
too greatly discouraging him. I believe 
I could write a book on ‘‘ The Lover: 
his Treatment in Sickness and in Health.” 
The best critics, you see, are those that 
have failed. 

He went on being devoted whenever he 
got a chance, and confined himself strictly 
to indirect statements. He could not 
have done better for himself. And he did 
not see me too often—which was also in 
his favour. Slowly his halo grew bigger, 
and thicker, and brighter. 

Then he made a fatal mistake. He 
brought his twin brother to see us. 

There was no difference between those 
twins. They were alike in face and 
mental equipment. Both had thoughtful 
eyes, and both had nothing to say. I 
was sorry for the poor dumb barrister, but 
that settled the matter definitely. I could 
not go through life married to a réf/ica, 
and no one could have told which was the 
original. They were too absurdly alike ; 
they looked as if they ought to have been 
placed on a mantelpiece, one at each 
end. 

Sol said to Alice, ‘‘ Get mamma to ask 
that handsome set of Elkinthorpes to 
dinner soon. One or more of them wants 
to propose to me, and | want to give him 
an opportunity. And I should refuse 
either.” 

As it happened, Charles Elkinthorpe 
sent his proposal by post. I never refused 
a man with more delicate kindness. 

* * oe » - . 

Alice told me the other day that between 
the ages of seventeen and eighteen I used 
to be slightly slangy and vulgar. That 
is, I believe, rather true. A great sorrow 
is good for the manner, and so far I had 
not taken one. 
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CHINOOK. 


By LEONARD OUTRAM. 


With Illustrations by LESLIE WILLSON. 


N the early morning when 
the sun arose to greet 
an east-bound train as 
it rushed down from the 
Rocky Mountains there 
was a general stir among 
the passengers in an- 
ticipation of breakfast. 
Joshua P. Tompkins, a young man, 

bright of eye and fresh of colour, with an 

expression of face that suggested a fox 
gone good-natured, roused himself with 

a yawn, a stretch, and a shiver. 

He had taken his rest like the other 
sleepers upon a transverse arrangement 
of the seats of an ordinary day-car, and 
he now followed the general example and 
began to readjust the cushions. In doing 
this he let in the daylight upon a little 
rough boot. 

He reached down for it. It was very 
heavy—full of something—fastened to the 
floor. Snakes alive! it was attached to a 
leg. 

Joshua let go of the little boot and it 
shrank away under the cover. He was 
about to whip this off and detect the 
source of that boot’s agility when the 
train-conductor came along to inspect the 
tickets. Joshua sat down, effectually 
screening the locomotive boot from obser- 
vation. 

‘‘Ever have any ‘burleys’ on these 
trains?” he inquired, while his mileage 
book was being examined. 

** Some,” replied the conductor ; adding 
vrimly, “but not lately. Pretty well 
skeered ’em off that game, I reckon.” 

‘* Scared them? How?” 

** Just tumble ’em off the cars when we 





get out on the prairie. They can do a 
bit of tramping for forty miles right off, 
and not a ranch where they can get a 
crust or a bit o’ shelter. It kinder gets 
wind and skeers off loafers from stealing 
rides.” 

‘“*“My heaven! You wouldn’t be that 
rough on a little boy now, would you ?” 

‘*Boys or gals, little or big, if they 
haven’t paid and don’t pay, all’s one; I 
slow up and bounce ’em, sure’s they live!” 

When the conductor had gone across 
into the next car Joshua P. Tompkins 
shifted the cover and prospected for the 
game. There was the little boot very much 
in evidence and manifestly attached to a 
leg—a leg much bigger than Joshua had 
surmised from the smallness of the foot. 
He stooped and whispered : 

‘* Say, sonny!” 

There was no response. 

‘*Look here, my young Californian, ’s 
no use playing possum any longer. Guess 
you’retrapped. Come out!” 

Receiving no reply to this adjuration, 
the drummer! took a grip of the boot at 
the ankle and essayed to ‘* yank out” the 
stowaway. But the body attached to the 
leg that belonged to the boot curled 
towards him as he began to pull, and to 
Joshua’s astonishment a full-grown youth, 
probably not less than five feet and a-half 
high when standing, was suddenly looking 
up at him with a piteous terror depicted 
upon a pale and dusty, but very handsome 
face. 

‘*Sir! Sir! For the love of heaven 
don’t give me away !” 

The suppressed tones of the voice, quite 
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womanly in their softness, were tremulous 
with fear, and the large brown eyes were 
fullof entreaty. This was not the kind of 
urchin Joshua had imagined to belong to 
the little boot, and his first thought was, 
‘*You’re a well-grown younker to be so 
mortally scared of a long walk ; which is 
about the worst that threatens you.” 

But the interview was cut short by the 
train running into the ‘‘ breakfast-station,” 
and the bustle of general preparation for 
an instant raid on the fifty-cent meal. 

Joshua P. Tompkins was about to go 
with the rest, but he glanced back at the 
stowaway crouching upon the floor. 

‘*That young man will be nabbed, sure, 
if I leave him there,” said he to himself. 
‘* Besides, it’s likely he could worry down 
a meal just now if he tried. Guess I'll 
invite him to breakfast.” 

He stepped back to where the boy lay. 
‘*Say, sonny! Just you light out at the 
far end and loaf around under the trees 
until I join you. We'll take breakfast 
together, I reckon.” 

‘* Thank you, sir ; but I don’t dare.” 

There was something in the tremulous 
whisper that went to Joshua’s heart. 

‘* Pea-shucks !” said he. ‘‘ The porter’s 
coming right in to sweep the car. Get 
into my long coat here and skoot while 
you can.” 

Joshua held his shaggy ulster like a 
screen and the stowaway rose and slipped 
into it. Joshua detained him to clap a 
‘* wide-awake ” on his head. 

‘*That cap gives you away. 
on over it. So! 
Now start !” 

He gazed after his coat as it shuffled 
off to the door. Below the ulster twinkled 
the coarse but tiny boots, involving 
a certain incongruity. 

The stowaway ate little, said nothing, 
and shortly vanished from the breakfast- 
room. A liberal twenty minutes passed 
and the cry was “ All aboard!” 

Joshua, returning to his seat in the car, 
found neither boy, nor coat, nor hat. He 
hunted through the train with a foreseen 
result. That youth had ‘‘ stopped off” and 
was the richer by a sixty-dollar ulster and 
a new slouch hat; while Joshua P. 
Tompkins was the poorer to that extent, 
and a further loss of some confidence in 
human nature. 

‘‘Darn my stupid carcase!” 
‘fit serves me right.” 

In the smoking-car he fell in with the 
conductor, to whom he commended the 
‘* smartness ” of the fugitive. 


Put this 
It fits you that way. 


said he, 
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The conductor promised to wire back at 
the next stop, but the opportunity would 
not occur for several hours, as they had 
before them a long run across the prairie. 
Mr. Tompkins ought to have reported the 
discovery of the stowaway, who would 
thereupon have been kicked off the train 
before he had done any mischief. ‘‘ Them 
as would steal a ride would steal any- 
thing,” was the opinion of the conductor, 
who, falling into conversation with Joshua 
over a cigar, told him some interesting 
anecdotes of stowaways. 

‘* There’s a man now who holds his head 
high in California,” said he, ‘‘ who you’d 
hardly credit made his first trip to the 
Pacific slope on the springs of a ‘C.P.’ 
baggage-car.” ; 

‘*He’d got the rising grit in him,” 
remarked Joshua ; ‘‘ New York to ’Frisco 
and never paid a cent! I should like to 
know that man.” 

‘* Well, you may. There aren’t many 
that comes from the West don’t know 
James Herschel Fennimore.” 

‘‘The President of the Cornucopia 
Bank?” 

‘* Ay,—the richest man on the coast. 
Damn him!” 

The conductor’s face, naturally frank 
and jovial, had assumed a morose expres- 
sion. He owed the money-king a grudge 
of more recent date, it was plain, and 
Joshua encouraged his confidence with a 
friendly measure of Bourbon whisky. A 
humble home in San Francisco was soon 
spoken of ; and the passenger heard all 
about the conductor’s wife and only 
child. 

His wife, Olive, was a Californian of 
French or Italian descent, and conspicu- 
ously lovely in that city of beautiful 
women. His child, a little girl of four 
summers, he had with him on the train, 
and he invited Joshua into the express-car 
to view the miniature image of her mother. 
An elfish slip of a child they found there 
playing at ball with a clerk and a negro 
porter. On seeing her father she ran to 
his side and, reaching up for his great 
brown hand, cried with passionate petu- 
lance : 

‘* Where 
mammy !” 

The conductor looked down at the little 
clinging creature, and stooped to touch 
the black clustering curls. Joshua 
Tompkins was struck at that moment 
with a fancy that he had seen this picture 
before. An upturned dusky face, lips 
parted and tremulous, large lustrous eyes, 
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mammy ? Give Lu-lu 
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with an imploring expression : where had 
his heart been touched by such a vision ? 

‘* Little missee was a-taking on bad 
after we leave The Dalles, boss,” said the 
negro. ‘‘ T’ought I’d play ball wid her 
for company.” 

‘*Take Lu-lu mammy !” cried the child 
again. 

Her father raised her in his arms. 

‘*Lu-lu must be good. Mammy not 
here.” 

‘* Iss, mammy dair,—mammy up dair,” 
insisted the little one, pointing to the 
window of 
the car that 


had been 
on the 
platform- 





side when 
they had 44 
stopped i 
at the 
way- 
sta- 
tion. 


” 
‘MY HEAVEN ! IT’S THE BURLEY.” 


‘‘Your mammy is out there,” said the 
conductor, ‘“‘far away out there.” His 
voice was gruff and there was a strange 
gleam in his eye as he gazed out of the 
window. 

‘*No, mammy not far ’way. Mammy 
dair, mammy dair!” declared Lu-lu. 

The child’s persistence and excitement 
were remarkable, and puzzled her father 
until the express clerk mentioned that 
some one had looked in at the window 
while the train was standing at the break- 
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fast-station, and that the little one had 
fancied it was her mother. 

‘“Would to heaven it had been!” 
muttered the conductor as he pacified 
the child ; and, inviting Tompkins to be 
seated, sat down himself and took Lu-ly 
upon his knee. 

They were more private here than in 
the smoking-car, and when Lu-lu 
presently fell asleep in her father’s arms 
he proceeded to tell his story. 

‘*] dunno, stranger, whether you 
have had much experience of women?” 
he began, interrogatively. 

Mr. Tompkins guessed he 
sampled a few. 

‘* Then mayhap you'll see the hitch 
in this snarl of mine better than I’ve 
been able, for the only woman, ’cept 
my mother, I ever had an hour’s in- 
| terview with I married. Whether she 
| really cared for me I can’t say, but 
she bore me this mite, and she 
grew so fond of it that I felt 
satisfied she and I were 
| coupled permanent by just 
that. Well, stranger, the 
last time I went to my 
home in’Frisco I found the 
house burned right out, and 
nothing nor nobody to tell 
me the fate of my wife and 
little one. There was a 
cover waiting for me at the 
Post-Office with ten thous- 
and dollars in greenbacks, 
but no message, not a line 
of writing even to say who 
sent the money. I thought 
my wife was dead; I 
couldn’t imagine anything 
\ else. I’ve got a billet in 
A) the east, and for many a 
IS long year I sha’n’t see 
‘Frisco again. I should have gone away 
with never a doubt in my heart; but it 
was not so to be. 

‘* | was heart-sore and hopeless, and at 
break o’ day I got into a skiff and pulled 
out on to the shining water. Many were 
the pleasant hours Olive and I had known 
in this way. It was her delight to go out 
on the bay when I could spare her the 
time, and on this last day of mine on 
the coast I turned to the old memory, and 
as the boat leaped over the white-capped 
rollers I tried to think my wife was sitting 
behind me pulling the bow-oar. 

‘“*As I fought there with the broken 
water—fought with the boisterous breeze— 
the burden seemed lifted off my heart, and 


had 
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I grew to look at things more calm and 
contented. In leaving these parts I would 
take with me just the memory of her at 
her brightest, when the joy-life was 
strongest and gladdest in her. I had 
pulled down the bay beyond the city, 
cleaving the glittering water with muscles 
that like cords of wire took no count of 
strain or effort. Suddenly I was hailed 
from close aboard. 

‘«*Look out! Pull yourleft! Smart!’ 

‘‘T came out of my dreams and, just 
managing to whisk the boat’s head round, 
found myself under the counter of a 
large pleasure-yacht lying at anchor. To 
push off I rose to my feet as the boat 
drifted away and iaid my hands upon the 
stern moulding. This brought my face 
on a level with the cabin windows, and 
—and——” 

The conductor started violently, faltered 
in his narrative and turned pale under his 
bronzed skin. Hehad been sitting facing 
the door of the express-car, in the upper 
part of which was a small dust-obscured 
pane of glass. His eyes were now staring 
at this spot. He rose slowly, trembling 
in every limb, and passed his sleeping 
child into his companion’s arms without a 
word. Then with a swift, wild move- 
ment, he darted to the door and rushed 
out upon the connecting platform. Joshua 
P. Tompkins, gaping at him in astonish- 
ment, saw him cross to the next car, 
through the door of which he disappeared. 
Whereupon, to Joshua’s still greater 
amazement, a lithe form darted in at the 
door of the express-car which the con- 
ductor had left open. 

‘*My heaven!” gasped Joshua, ‘‘ is 
the burley /” 

The stowaway shrank back an instant 
when he found Joshua sitting in there 
with the baby-girl in his arms. The 
compartment had seemed empty, but 
recognising his benefactor he entered and 
closed the door. He advanced impulsively 
with extended arms, and eyes fixed upon 
the child, but he appeared to restrain 
himself, and with a furtive glance in the 
direction in which the conductor had 
disappeared, came the appeal : 

‘* Don’t betray me! Be my friend now! 
Be my friend!” 

‘*Behind those trunks, then, slick!” 
cried Joshua. ‘* Here comes the boss back 
again.” 

The door of the adjoining car opened 
as he spoke, and the head of the conductor 
was visible through the little dusty 
window. In the interval occupied by his 
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crossing the platforms the stowaway had 
slipped out of sight with a last imploring 
look at Joshua. 

Again that impression of lustrous 
beseeching eyes! The drummer’s mind 
went back to the moment of his discovery 
of the fugitive. Yes, this was the face that 
he had been reminded of by—by—by 
what ? Why, by the face of little Lu-lu as it 
nestled against his old sealskin waistcoat ! 
The conductor had taken his place again. 
His back was turned to the ambush of the 
stowaway, and his gaze was directed to 
the little pane of glass in the door as he 
went on with his story. 

‘**T was telling you how I stood up in 
that boat and took a squint in at the win- 
dow of James Herschel Fennimore’s yacht 
Glissade.” 

** Was it Fennimore’s yacht?” 

‘“*It was so. The name was wrote 
large upon the counter.” 

*“*Ay, of course. The Giissade is 
Fennimore’s.” 

‘*When I see the name I knew it at 
once, and I suppose it was because I’d 
heard such tales of the money that man 
had spent upon that yacht that I took a 
fancy to make out what I could of it now 
I was alongside. 

‘*For a moment I was half dazzled by 
gleams of reflected light that shot into my 
eyes from the mirrors and the burnished 
silver, but the yacht shifting out of the 
direct rays of the sun I saw everything 
distinctly. In a swing cot, suspended 
from the deck above and gently oscil- 
lating with the motion of the vessel, lay a 
young woman asleep. A sun ray glinted 
across her face where it lay in shadow as 
I gazed at her through the open port. 
Sir—it was my wife!” t 

‘* Your wife on Fennimore’s yacht ?” 

‘“Yes, friend; the mother of that 
child !” 

‘* You might have been mistaken.” 

‘*T was not mistaken, as you shall hear. 
While I stood there in the boat staring 
into the state-room with my very heart in 
my eyes, there came a hail from above: 
‘ Below there! Are you hurt ?’ Then, as if 
I'd been sighted over the taff-rail — 
‘Confound the impudent dog! Shove 
out!’ 

‘*I knew the voice; I had heard it at 
a public meeting in Chicago. James 
Herschel Fennimore stood on the deck 
above. I shoved off and we were 
face to face;.I1 in the skiff on the 
broken, tossing water; he staring down 
at me with that quiet, easy. amused. 
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never-ruffle-a-hair expression which you 
or any man who knows him can picture. 

‘* «Say, friend,’ said he; ‘have you come 
tointerview James Herschel Fennimore ?’ 

*** T have so,’ said I ; and my teeth would 
hardly let the answer out. 

‘** Then don’t begin with any Peeping 
Tom business, if you please.’ 

** « My right is better than yours, James 
Fennimore,’ said I, ‘to look upon that 
sleeping woman. Give me back my wife!’ 

‘** At these words he turned pale. I had 
covered him with my revolver, but | 
reckon that wasn’t what scared him. He 
looked at me calm and easy with that soft 
smile of his, and came forward and sat upon 
the taff-rail within twelve feet of my gun. 

‘**Frank Shirley,’ said he, ‘to avoid 
complications with you was my desire and 
the desire of a certain lady on board this 
yacht whom you designate as your wife, 
but who is in point of fact mine. By a 
little oversight when she married you she 
omitted to mention that she had already 
married me. We were boy and girl together, 
and when we amalgamated there was no 
dividend payable on our joint stock. So 
we concluded we had made a bad deal 
and parted. Years passed. She heard no 
more of me and I lost track of her. You 
and she met and married. Then she 
found I'd struck oil and was a risen man ; 
found, too, that I was looking for her to 
share my luck with. Still she let things 
slide till I found her out through tracking 
for her with detectives, and persuaded her 
to let you leave the Pacific slope believing 
her dead. The money that you received 
in compensation—- 

‘* Before he could speak further I had 
torn the roll of greenbacks from my pocket, 
and scattered all the ten thousand dollars 
over the sea. 

‘** That for your purchase money, James 
Herschel Fennimore!’ | yelled in fury. 
‘If you claim Olive, fight for her; she 
was not for sale.’ 

‘* With the same quiet smile and steady 
speech he answered : 

‘*« That’s asit should be, Shirley. Either 
you or meis toomany inthis world. You 
love this woman. Sodol. I'll just step 
below and get my weapon and oblige you 
right here.’ 

‘*T let him go. I had no doubt he’d 
come again—and sure enough in two min- 
utes he was standing there to face it out. 

**« Shirley,’ said he, with a real earnest 
ring in his voice and a deadly glitter in 
his gray eyes, ‘think your last thought, 
for | am going to kill you.’ 
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‘*] knew this was no bluff of his. I felt 
my time was come. And I resolved only 
to take his life in exchange for my own, 

‘“**It’s just upon eight bells,’ said 
Fennimore, calmly taking out his watch, 
‘ At the last stroke we fire.’ 

‘* There stood this man and I in the hap- 
py morning light, the life-giving breezes 
sporting around us both, the ragged sur- 
face of the water pitching my boat like a 
cockle-shell and breaking over it with 
many a slap and splash and cloud of 
spray, while the long beautiful lines of the 
Glissade rose and fell with a gentle even 
motion. In a moment or two this blue 
water would be red with my blood and 
close over me for ever. In a moment or 
two James Herschel Fennimore’s millions 
might be masterless. Then came the sharp 
beats of the hour bell : ove, ¢wo, three, four ; 
Jive, six, seven, eight ! 

‘* We levelled and fired together. The 
shots had buta single report. Both of us 
meant murder if ever men did. Yet as 
the smoke cleared each saw the other 
stand unhurt. Fennimore is reputed a 
dead shot, as you know, and I—well, I’m 
pretty sure on my trigger. We had felt 
so certain that one shot would end all, 
that we had made no arrangements for 
further firing. 

*** Are you satisfied ?’ 
more. 

sae No,’ I 
weapon ?’ 

‘**T have four chambers loaded!’ 

*** And so have I.’ 

‘** Fire alternately. Take your first shot 
at me,’ said Fennimore. 

‘*] was about to accept his invitation 
when my wife’s face, white with horror, 
appeared at the state-room window. Her 
lips moved, but made.no sound. I fired— 
and missed! The sight of her made me 
tremble, and a fog rose between me and 
Fennimore. It was now his turn. 
Slowly and surely he took his sight. My 
eyes fell on Olive’s, who knew not what I 
was awaiting. In my anger against her 
I thought it a fine vengeance that she 
should see me die. 

‘* As oureyes met Fennimore fired. The 
bullet whizzed past my cheek. He had 
missed me! 

‘* Now for my revenge. 

** As I raised my revolver to kill the man 
she had preferred to me, I watched a 
shriek of agony struggle out of her very 


inquired Fenni- 


replied. ‘Empty your 


heart. Its piercing scund nerved me 
again. My hand acquired machine-like 


accuracy. I withdrew my gaze from her 
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tortured face, only as my finger was press- 


ing the trigger. I knew that Fennimore’s 
life was in my power. One quick sight, 
and he would lie a corpse upon that white 
deck. I all but fired without so much as 
glancing at my mark ; so assured was | 
that his fate was fixed and certain. 

‘Ah, if I had yielded to this impulse I 
should have been fitly punished for the 
blood-thirst that consumed me! There 
before me, right in the line of 
fire, stood my own little child, 
the baby you have there 
upon your knee. She had 
saved her father by run- 















ning forward at the 
moment Fenni- 
more fired; >, she 
saved her mother’s 
husband 

by climb- 

ing 

upon 


the 
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‘*NOW FOR MY REVENGE!” 

taff-rail now to watch the merry game 

he was playing with some one in the 

water below. 

** «Oh, papa, papa !’ cried the little one 
in glee; and at the sound of the baby 
voice came a wild scream from her frantic 
mother. 

‘** Frank! Frank! Spare my rightful 
husband, and your own child !’ 

‘**T flung my revolver away into the sea. 

** At the same moment a wave lifted the 
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boat right up to the yacht’s counter, close 
to the port where Olive’s dark eyes gazed 
upon me. 


‘** Forgive me, Frank!’ she cried, 
‘James Fennimore was my _ husband 


before I married you.’ 

‘* | did not answer her in words, but held 
my arms out as the boat rose upon a high 
wave, and little Lu-lu sprang into my 
embrace. 

‘*] saw my wife watching the boat with 
a hungering, half-mad look as I| pulled with 
all my strength for the shore. 

‘* That pale terrified face staring after 
me over the waves has haunted me ever 
since. I see it at every turn, asleep or 
waking. Just now when I started up and 
left you it had seemed to peer in upon me 
at the window yonder. I shall see it till 
I die.” 

‘*Well,” said Joshua commentatively, 
‘fall parties should be satisfied now. 
Your wife’s got her husband, he’s got his 
wife, and you your child.” 

He handed the little girl to her 
father. Lu-lu awoke in alarm crying, 
‘* Mammy ! Mammy!” 

‘* Never mind mammy,” said the 


conductor caressing her. ‘‘ You 
have only a father now Lu-lu; 


only a father, little one!” 

Joshua P. Tompkins saw at this 
moment the dark head of the 
stowaway rise from behind the 

baggage in the rear of the train 

boss. 
**Say now,” inquired Joshua, 

‘* if that wife of yours were to come 

back to you i 

‘** She is not my wife,” sternly in- 
terrupted Shirley. 

‘* But if she’d just give up Fenni- 
more and his millions, and stick to 
you for the sake of the child ?” sug- 
gested the drummer. 

Shirley sadly shook his head. 

‘*You’re supposing what's not 
possible,” said he. 

‘* Well,” returned Tompkins, ‘I 
kinder reckon there’s a good deal 

possible when human nature’s put to it. 
Women are queer things. I’ve sampled 
a few.” 

With a glance at the refuge of the stow- 
away Mr. Tompkins strolled off to his 
place in the car where we first met with 
him. He found there his big coat and hat 
in a state of complete preservation. 

** So that burley was on the square after 
all,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Guess 





he’ll get through all right on this journey. 
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After all, millions ain’t in it weighed 
against the instincts of a mother.” 

He expectorated philosophically, and 
took in a survey of the landscape through 
which the train was panting. 

A vast stretch of level prairie as far as 
the eye could reach, the horizon limit 
serrated with a ridge of clouds or moun- 
tains. The thin wiry alfafa grass, patched 
with white blotches of alkali, presented a 
wretched aspect which was accentuated 
by skeletons of thousands of starved 
cattle which were strewed over the plain, 
and lay in heaps here and there, to tell a 
dismal story of fellowship in agony and 
hopelessness. 

Joshua P. Tompkins was journeying 
through this country for the first time, and 
it made a distinctly unfavourable impres- 
sion upon him. 

‘My heaven!” said he, as he gazed 
out of the window, ‘‘it’s good my young 
friend who is now in the express car is no 
ordinary burley. It’s good he—or she— 
has likely some sorter interest with the 
boss of this train, for a forty, or fifty, or 
sixty miles’ tramp through this cemetery 
wouldn’t raise the spirits.” 

Joshua hoisted his legs on to the 
opposite seat and betook himself to sleep 
to avoid further contemplation of the 
cruelty of nature. 

He had barely attained the oblivion he 
desired when the train ‘‘ slowed down” 
in obedience to a signal from the con- 
ductor. It was but for a moment. 
Without coming to a halt steam was 
resumed, and the gigantic centipede 
moved onward upon its long pilgrimage. 

Joshua’s slumber was broken and 
restless. In about half an hour he was 
sitting up and looking out of window 
again at the desolate prairie. Still that 
infinite skeleton-dotted table-land! Still 
the vultures in the sky and the buzzards 
and coyotes tearing at the dead cattle. 

Joshua watched the grim panorama 
intently. Presently he beheld a yet more 
piteous sight. Close up by the railroad 
track the ground was marshy with the 
drainage of the raised permanent way. 
There was no water, but the loosened 
earth of the trench had the consistency 
of a morass, and was a veritable trap 
for cattle that, tempted by the superior 
freshness of the pasture, ventured upon 
the treacherous surface. 

As the cars trundled’ slowly along 
Joshua saw a fine cow by the side of the 
track that had been engulfed in the quag- 
mire, and had no power to extricate itself 
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The animal raised its head as the train 
swept past and lowed plaintively. Joshua 
P. Tompkins had tender sympathies, and 
he felt the remorse of a guilty man as he 
allowed himself to be borne away, 
leaving the cow to its lonely, lingering 
death. 

Twelve miles further they ran into the 
dinner-station, a newly-built wooden hotel 
of some thirty rooms, with a platform and 
a telegraph-office attached, the only 
noticeable object standing ona wide ocean 
of desert land. 

In this oasis they learnt to their dismay 
that they would be detained at least twelve 
hours, owing to a west-bound train having 
broken down on the single line of rail 
twenty miles to the eastward. 

A repairing gang was at work, and the 
east-bound train must be held up at this 
way-station until all was in order. 

After dinner the passengers lounged 
about, and Joshua told of the unfortunate 
cow he had seen bogged by the side of the 
track a dozen miles away. 

He found a responsiveness in Shirley 
that he had not looked for. 

‘*Joshua Tompkins,” said the con- 
ductor, ‘I’m with you on this ticket. 
We've time and to spare, let’s make up 
a relief party and go back and save that 
cow.” 

Shirley, Tompkins, and the negro 
porter started out in a light waggon with 
tools and implements to effect their 
humane purpose, taking little Lu-lu with 
them. 

‘*Never will I leave this treasure of 
mine out of my hand,” said Shirley. 
‘* She’s all I have left ; all!” 

Somehow this speech of Shirley’s set 
Joshua wondering what had become of 
the stowaway. He had expected some 
developments at the dinner-station, and 
had not been surprised at not seeing the 
lad about; but he had counted upon 
finding some one besides Lu-lu in the 
company of the conductor. 

‘*Say, Shirley, I want to make my 
apologies to the individual I suspicioned 
of making off with my coat,” said Joshua, 
as they trudged along by the side of the 
creaking, jolting waggon, which the 
negro, squatted on a board-seat under the 
hood, was steering at a walking pace 
over the rough pampas. Little Lu-lu, 
perched upon her father’s shoulder with 
one hand anchored under his ear, thought 
the journey a merry one, and prattled 
incessantly in her glee. 

‘*Is thatethe coat you’ve got on?” 
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inquired the conductor. 
restored it, eh?” 

‘*] reckon that tramp was no ordinary 
burley. What do you think of— 
‘him’?” 

‘* Guess he never meant to sneak it, or 
got scared at the notion we’d wire back 
sure, and have him arrested.” 

Joshua glanced sideways at his com- 
panion and said no more until he had 
filled and lighted his pipe. Then he 
recurred to the subject : 

‘*Never met that burley before, did 
you? Eh, partner?” 

‘* What burley?” 

‘* The individual I loaned my coat and 
hat to.” 


‘*The tramp 


‘* Well, the porter did by my direction. 
I’m a bit soft-hearted myself, and liable 
to be troubled with merciful feelings. I 
just saw he was big enough to walk, and 
not sick or a cripple, and then I cleared 
out and left him to judgment.” 

**You saw—‘ him,’ heard him speak, 
and didn’t recognise g 

‘“He wouldn’t speak at all, and hung 
his face down, scared-like. He was fairly 
grimed too with travelling, and there 
wasn’t much light in the car. Any way, 
why should I have known him?” 

‘*] kind o’ guessed you and—he were 
not exactly strangers.” 

‘‘How? Was that the same burley 
that travelled from the coast?” .- 

‘* That’s so.” 














‘And you think 
because I’m a Cali- 
fornian I must know 
every loafer in ’Fris- 
co?” 

‘*T suspicioned you 
might see a resem- 
blance between that 
individual and re 

** And who?” 

“Well — some 
one.” 

‘** Look you, friend, 
no poking fun at me 
in that quarter: I 
did find a resem- 
blance, the same as 
I find in everything 
and every creature, 
every sound and 
every sensation,—vzo 
my wife, or Fenni- 











more’s wife, which- 


‘*I WON’T TURN BACK. I'M GOING TO SAVE THAT BURLEY OR DIE.” ever she may be. 


‘* Never set eyes on him.” 

‘* Never, until to-day?” 

‘* Never spotted him at all, or he'd 
have been bounced off like the other.” 

** What other?” 

‘*The young loafer I found stowed in 
the express-car.” 

‘* What, after I left you?” 

‘*That’s so. There was a pretty full- 
grown tramp hidden away behind a pile of 
trunks all the time we were talking. To 
think he’d overheard my trouble made 
me pretty mad, and coming atop of the 
lifting of your kit by the other, I was 
bound to make an example of him. We 
just yanked him out, slowed down and 
bounced him on the salt prairie.” 

‘*My heaven! You did that?” 


The hum of that 
telegraph wire over our heads is the 
keynote of her voice. The apricot- 
colour in the sky yonder where the 
smoke from a prairie fire hazes it, 
has the very glow and tint of her 
skin. Her dark sad eyes look out at 
me from every cony-burrow. These 
bones that lie around bleaching tell 
me that all is dead to me but these 
fancies for ever andever. If you've got 
a heart in you, as I take it you have, don’t 
mock at this foolishness of mine. It’s a 
poor joke at best we can make upon such 
matters.” 

Joshuaassured him that he had intended 
no unfeeling jest, but refrained from ex- 
plaining further. 

‘*Then that young individual has had 
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a matter of thirty miles to tramp,” he 
pursued. 

** Say four-and-twenty,” corrected Shir- 
ley. ‘It'll lesson him to pay his fare, or 
stay where he was raised till he can put 
up the dollars.” 

‘**Of course he hasn’t come in yet ?” 

**Guess he'll arrive about midnight if 
he tramps steady and the weather holds.” 

** Has he any food?” 

** Guess they didn’t take much count of 
provisioning a burley.” 

‘*My heaven! She'll starve.’ 

‘* He you mean.” 

‘* Twenty-four miles tramping without 
food!” 

‘*Bad picnic that! But mayhap he'll 
fall in with some emigrants.” 

‘** May the Almighty send it !” 

‘* But they’re half-starved themselves. 
Any way, we'll be bound to meet him 
coming in, and he can have some of our 
supper and ride back in the waggon. | 
reckon you feel kind o’ sympathetic for 
that boy.” 

‘* T’ve an interest in him ‘cause I’ve got 
an idea, friend Shirley, that his antccedents 
might interest you.” 

The restless little Lu-lu now clamoured 
to be allowed to walk by her father’s side, 
and for some time she sported along 
merrily with the light nimbleness of 
health and vigour and a heart free from 
care. The pretty spectacle riveted the 
thoughts of both men to the subject of the 
child’s mother, and Shirley dwelt much 
upon the intense love which the derelict 
Olive had evinced for Lu-lu. 

**T can’t rightly understand,” said he, 
‘* how she will bear to lose this babe of 
hers. Early love for that man may do 
much ; his riches may do more to hold her 
from me; but “here is the magnet I havea 
mind will draw her back to me in the end, 
though she and I be at opposite sides of 
this planet.” 

‘““The law 
Fennimore.” 

‘* Ay, but it’s a terrible question she 
has to decide between him and me. Her 
marriage with Fennimore was a young 
girl’s foolishness, soon set aside by con- 
sent of both parties, but ina sense it holds 
her to him though I have been her hus- 
band these six years, and the father of her 
child.” 

‘*Lu-lu tired. 
want to ride in waggon now,” 
tioned his little daughter. 

Shirley lifted the child in his arms and 
approached the waggon, calling to the 


would release her from 


Lu-lu hungry. Lu-lu 
here peti- 
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negro to pull up. At this moment a 
tremendous blast of freezing wind swept 
down upon them from the north and all 
but overturned the hooded vehicle. They 
had not noticed a sudden change in the 
weather prospect, and now viewed with 
some consternation a lurid canopy of 
black cloud that was spreading over the 
evening sky. 

‘** Best gallop back, boss, as smart as 
the team’ll hoof it,” cried the negro driver 
holding on his hat as he shouted from the 
cover of the cart. ‘* The snow’ll be down 
on usin ten minutes and we'll lose our 
tracks, sure. Jump aboard, gen’lemen, 
with the little missee, smart’s yo’ can. 
There’s no fooling with these blizzards, I 
tell yo’.” 

Shirley knew full well the danger that 
threatened them. The temperature had 
fallen twenty degrees and a mass of snow 
would overwhelm them presently, obliter- 
ating all objects and so obstructing their 
progress that there was little hope of 
being able to struggle back to the shelter 
of the hotel. He quickly placed Lulu 
under the waggon-hood, and calling to 
Joshua to follow, clambered in himself at 
the rear. Joshua got in by the driver's 
seat, but as the negro was in the act of 
wheeling about to make for home he 
wrenched the whip and reins from his 
grasp and cried : 

‘*Not back! Notback, you self-saving 
cowardly nigger! Forward like running 
fire! We'll do this business or bust!” 

‘* What, lose all our lives for a cow?” 
gasped the astonished negro as the mules 
bounded along, increasing their distance 
from the hotel at every stride. 

‘* Hold on, Tompkins!” cried Shirley, 
reaching forward to restrain him as he 
lashed the team through the driving blast. 
‘If it’s that burley you’re thinking of, 
he must take his chance. Here are four 
lives to his one. Turn back!” 

**T won’t turn back. I’m going to save 
that burley or die.” 

‘*You’re mad. You sha’n’t go on.” 

‘* Tf 7 choose to, you won't stop me.” 

‘«T will, by heaven!” 

‘*You won't, I tell you. It was you 
gave the orders and this black cuss 
executed them. I slept like a hog and 
left the poor creature to be murdered. 
We're all bound to lay down our lives 
for a rescue.” 

‘But my child, she will perish too.” 

‘‘ What matter for that, if she dies to 
save her mother ?” 

‘*Her mother’ Are you raving?” 
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‘* The mother who sacrificed all things 
forher. Confound your bats’ eyes, Frank 
Shirley! The tramp was your own wife!” 

The conductor drew back into the 
recesses of the waggon, and gathered his 
frightened little daughter to his embrace. 
The negro coiled himself away in the 
bottom. He had turned a sickly drab 
colour, and the whites of his eyes gleamed 
in the level sun-rays that darted with 


dazzling brightness under the hanging 
pall of storm-clouds. The springless 
waggon crashed and jolted over the 
uneven surface of the ground. The wind 
fought shrieking with the galioping 
mules. 


Now came the snow, rushing like a 
spectral host down from the blackness. 
In thick blinding masses it whirled about 
the rescue-party, compelling them to 
slacken the headlong pace. 

‘*My wife! My Olive!” groaned the 
conductor. ‘ Pray for mammy, Lu-lu! 
Pray for mammy!” 

‘‘Hearts up! We'll save her,” re- 
sponded Joshua, and lashed the struggling 
team. 

But each moment a sickening despair 
pressed more heavily upon them. The 
ground was already inches deep in snow, 
and the great tumbling flakes drifted so 
densely that the telegraph-posts, which 
were their sole guidance, could hardly be 
distinguished. The mules’ slipped and 
stumbled ; the waggon came in violent 
contact with unseen obstacles that nearly 
overturned it, and threatened to wrench 
off the clumsy wheels. The cold gripped 
them like the very hand of death. Thicker 
and thicker poured down the white torrent, 
and at last the helpful hopeful sun went 
out suddenly in a dismal eclipse. 

The team came to a halt, and Joshua 
ejaculated : 

‘* By the Eternal, if this goes on we're 
beaten!” 

He got under cover and chafed his 
frozen hands. In silence, broken only by 
the wailing of the child within and the 
roaring of the tempest without, they took 
a draught from a brandy-flask, and passed 


some along to the shivering porter. Then 
they remained for a time crouched 


together in the darkness, with forebodings 
too dire for speech. 

At length the fury of the wind seemed 
to have abated, and Joshua crept to the 
front of the waggon and looked out from 
the heavy canvas curtains that served 
as some protection against the storm. 
In the frowning twilight he could see that 
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the snow was still falling, that it lay 
heaped upon the mules as_ they stood 
motionless with their heads down, and 
that it had drifted against the waggon, 
forming a huge bank on the’ northward 
side. There was nothing visible to guide 
them on their way they had been able to 
proceed. The railroad track had quite 
disappeared, and he could not see the 
telegraph-poles or the wires connecting 
them. 

Heaven help the wanderer thus over- 
taken by the blizzard! Small, indeed, 
was her chance of rescue or escape! And 
for themselves ; what prospect lay before 
them ? There was no shelter within 
reach, not a tree, not a rock, not a hollow 
in the earth-surface. To move from that 
spot was impossible, with the snow level 
with the hubs of the wheels; and if they 
had been able to make any way, whither 
could they go in the dark over the track- 
less prairie? 

Joshua came back to the conductor's 
side in the gloomy interior of the waggon. 
A whisper from Shirley cautioned him to 
make no noise, for little Lu-lu had fallen 
asleep. He thought her example an 
excellent one, and with another pull at the 
brandy-flask, wrapped himself up in a fur 
rug, and was soon oblivious of his own 
and other people’s troubles. 

Shirley lay there sleepless with mental 
torture, his little daughter clasped close 
to his heart. He pictured her mother’s 
despairing love, the instant sacrifice of 
ease and luxury for the abasement and 
hardship of that secret journey from the 
west. He pictured her listening from her 
hiding place among the baggage to his 
recountment of his wrong, saw her stand 
with bowed head while his lips doomed 
her to what had now befallen; and he 
gnashed his teeth as he imagined her 
beautiful delicate form in the brutal clutch 
of the porter, thrust fainting with priva- 
tion and dismay out upon the howling 
wilderness to perish miserably in the 
snow. Shirley was not a man commonly 
addicted to prayer, but in the extremity 
of his helplessness and remorse he lifted 
up his heart to the Ruler of destinies and 
implored even now for the miracle of his 
wife’s preservation. 

And while he prayed, clasping his 
sleeping child, a balmy softness like the 
breath of angels came stealing about him 
as he lay, and parting the canvas gently, 
let in a gleam of moonlight to cheer him 
and give augury of brighter hours. 


The negro, aroused by the mules 
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shaking themselves in the traces, uttered 
an ejaculation of delight, exclaiming : 
‘*Boss! The Chinook /” 
‘*God be thanked!” responded the 
conductor. ‘* We’re saved, and heaven 
in mercy may give me her life too.” 


On the northern plains in the early 
winter-time those violent and overwhelm- 
ing storms of snow have their antidote 
in the swift reaction of the wave of 
warm air to which the Indians have 
given the name of chinook. This 
battle of the seasons trans- 
forms the land with the en- 
chantment of a _ magician’s 
wand. A parched alkali desert 
blotched with salt marshes ; a 
polar landscape, icebound and 
smothered in snow; an em- 
erald sea of freshly budding 
pastures : these are the scenes 
of nature’s phantasmagoria . 
which compress a year of the . 
world’s life within the limits of 
a few short hours. 

Joshua P. Tompkins, to 
whom this experience was a. 
novelty, believed that he was = 
still dreaming when, awakened 
from the slumber to which he 
had hopelessly abandoned him- 
self, he found the biting air 
transformed into a vapour bath ; 
and looking out upon the steaming 
mules which were being fed and rubbed 
down by the porter, he saw the terrible 
snow shrinking away palpably before his 
eyes under the resplendent glory of the 
moon. 

All around was now clear almost as the 
day. Far to the right they could see the 
track of the railroad from which they had 
diverged in the storm. Leaving the 
porter to follow with the team, which 
could make but poor progress over the 
sodden slippery ground, Tompkins and 
Shirley (the latter carrying little Lu-lu still 
fast asleep) took to the railway line, and 
hurried forward on their mission of 
deliverance. 

Mile after mile they covered in the 
silent night, following still the unending 
path across the desert, straining ~their 
eyes to right and left in search for some 
object that might be the wanderer, hail- 
ing the missing one with prolonged Indian 
signal-cries, piercing the solemn stillness 
with whistles and pistol-shots. 

Often they would leave the track to 
examine some heap of snow which they 
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half-hoped, half-dreaded to find covering 
the form of the ill-starred burley ; but an 
hour passed, and the moon began to wane 
while still their efforts were unrewarded. 
In the gathering of the shadows about 
them from the vast remoteness of the 
prairie their hopes grew fainter. Olive 
might have wandered far afield in the 
storm. She might have lain down to die 
where she had been thrust out of the 
train, and there might still 

be twelve or fifteen miles 


— between her and 
her deliverers. 

Or she 

might 


SOMETHING MOVED FROM BEHIND A SNOW-MOUND. 


have passed them in the first snow whirl- 
ings, and be now lying exhausted within 
half an hour’s ride of the hotel; they 
could not cherish the belief that she had 
reached shelter safely. What was to be 
done ? 

Even by daylight their quest was so 
vague as to offer little prospect of success. 
In the approaching darkness of the hour 
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before the dawn persistence would be 
useless. Joshua could now hardly discern 
the features of his companion, but a 
glance told him they were set in a fixed, 
haggard despair. 

Their strides were faltering when little 
Lu-lu awoke and began to cry piteously for 
her mother. The fond heart upon which 
she was pillowed had not the tender beat- 
ing to which her baby slumbers had 
become endeared. This ghostly wilder- 
ness terrified her by its contrast with her 
accustomed surroundings. Vainly did the 
father try to comfort her. The bereaved 
heart would not be consoled, and presently 
he, the strong man, broke also into sobs, 
and mingled his tears with those of his 
motherless child. To Joshua’s remons- 
trances he made no answer, and again and 
again Lu-lu screamed in her passion of 
distress. 

“Tl want mammy! I want my 
mammy !” 

As they halted there upon the iron road, 
the child's cries ringing out into the night, 
something moved from behind a snow 


mound at about twenty paces in advance of 
them, and a shriek that made their hearts 
stand still clove the very heavens asunder. 

**Lu-lu! Lu-lu! My God! Where 
are you, Lu-lu?” 

With one accord both the men sprang 
forward in the direction of the sound. A 
slender form came staggering to meet them. 

‘*My heaven! It’s the burley!” 

‘Olive! Wife! Is it you?” 

‘*‘Mammy! Mammy! It is my dear, 
dear mammy !” 

Joshua P. Tompkins passed on to 
examine the shelter that had preserved the 
burley’s life. It was the cow which they 
had set forth to deliver. The poor beast 
gazed at him very despondently. 

‘*Take it easy, my friend,” said the 
drummer, stroking her soft ears, ‘‘ you’ve 
stood in with us this venture, and we 
won't go back on you, you bet!” 


Report runs that all parties referred to 
in this story got out of their difficulties, 
not excepting the cow. 








INDIAN VICEROYS. 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 


UR illustration presents the kindly 
and manly features of the amiable 
Scotch nobleman upon whom has lately 
devolved what Lord Rosebery justly 
called the ‘‘ sublime” office of the Vice- 
royalty of India. Mr. Gladstone’s range 
of choice for a successor to Lord Lans- 
downe was necessarily limited, and the 
recommendation of the Earl of Elgin to 
Her Majesty for that post—following as 
it did upon the unfortunate nomination 
and abdication of Sir Henry Norman—no 
doubt somewhat surprised those who take 
an interest in the affairs of India. But it 
sometimes happens that such hasty and 
almost desperate appointments turn out 
well, nor could anything be of better 
promise than the modest and self-distrust- 
ful yet earnest words used by Lord Elgin 
at the Imperial Institute on the 16th of 
November, in the speech by which he 
responded to that of Lord Rosebery, 
who had proposed his health. There are 
three types of Indian Viceroys which are 
all good in their way. One is that of the 
man who, like Sir John Lawrence, knows 
the vast country by previous long service, 
and is therefore the least likely to commit 
administrative mistakes. The second is 
the practised statesman, the assured master 
of state affairs, like Lord Dufferin, who 
carries to his splendid office the habits of 
command and the knowledge of men. And 
the third may be very well represented by 
Lord Elgin himself, the intelligent and 
high-bred ruler who is sure of nothing 
except of his good will to serve faithfully 
India and her Empress, and who goes out 
willing and ready to learn from those who 
understand the hundred problems of the 
Peninsula. Its history is not deficient in 
examples of Governors-General of such a 
kind who have borne authority excellently 
well in the land; and it must be remem- 
bered in recommendation of Lord Elgin 
that he is the son of a Viceroy whose 
record in China and in India was in every 


way noble and becoming, and who died 
in his high service. 

It is not too extravagant to call the office 
of an Indian Viceroy ‘‘ sublime.” No posi- 
tion in the world, not actually royal, ap- 
proaches it for influence and for splen- 
dour; and probably no extant monarch 
keeps up so much visible state as the 
representative of Her Majesty at Cal- 
cutta. The residence which he inhabits 
there is stately and striking, without any 
great architectural pretensions. There is 
a mansion almost exactly like it in 
England—that called Keddlestone Hall, 
in Derbyshire—which consists of a central 
building with four wings connected to the 
centre by galleries in the same fashion as 
seen at Government House. By a wise 
custom, the precincts of this Viceregal 
palace are always guarded by picked native 
soldiers—Sikhs, Bengalis, Ghoorkas, or 
what not—and their picturesque uniforms 
marshall you fittingly into the suite of 
superbapartments. The Banquet Room, 
all in white chunam, with floor of white 
marble, contains six fine marble busts of 
the Czsars, taken from a French ship in 
the wars, along with a magnificent chan- 
delier, captured at the same time, which 
is suspended in the Ball Room. From the 
Banquet Room you pass to the Throne 
Room, so named from the golden chair of 
Tippoo which is there, and thence to the 
Council Room, which contains a whole 
gallery of the Governors-General of India. 
Over the second door, on the right, in 
the great company of Minto, and Coote 
and Cornwallis, Warren Hastings, 
Wellesley, Clive, Auckland, and Adam, 
the new Viceroy will constantly see the 
picture of his illustrious father. Above the 
Banquet and the Council Rooms is the 
magnificent hall for dancing, with floor of 
polished teak and panelled ceiling. As 
you descend the sweep of steps leading 
from theverandah to the beautiful gardens, 
trophies of bygone wars meet the eye. A 
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long brass 32-pounder, taken at Aliwal, 
fronts the entrance, and on either hand 
are tiger-guns in bronze obtained from 
Tippoo Sahib, with others marked by 
the names of ‘* Miani” and ‘* Hyderabad,” 
and an especially strange-looking piece 
with acarriage in the shape of a dragon. 
When last I had the pleasure and dis- 
tinction of strolling in those sunny 
grounds that surround Government 
House, brilliant with such beautiful 





tongue of Hafiz in his interview with 
the Ameer of Afghanistan at Rawul 
Pindi. Among all our recent Viceroys, 
Lord Dufferin was perhaps the one most 
admired and regarded by the native popu- 
lation at large. They quickly take their 
own measure of their rulers, and in the 
perfect grace and geniality which veiled 
the strong will and resolute policy of this 
most accomplished of public servants, 
they saw their ideal of the Pukka Lat 
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flowers and variegated plants as one 
only dreams of in our climate, Lord 
Dufferin was walking there in the early 
morning, characteristically engaged in 
reading ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” in Persian, 
with his Munshi at his side. That was 
his clever and characteristic way of 
mastering the Court language of Mo- 
hammedan India, at which he after- 
wards became adept enough to make 
a fluent and graceful speech in the 


Bahadur. His never-failing brightness of 
manner fascinated all alike, while; if the 
political crisis had come in his time 
whch is ‘‘ever impending,” no abler 
statesman could have held and defended 
our Eastern Empire. I recall an_ in- 
stance of his pleasant seriousness. I 
was seated in his sanctum at Govern- 
ment House, bidding {the Viceroy fare- 
well, when he playfully asked me 
what he could do for me ‘unto the 
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half of my kingdom.” I replied that I 
had two boons to ask of him; and the 
first was that, having regard to the 
dangerous state of things on the frontier, 
he would not again expose himself to the 
sun as he had lately done at Delhi and 
elsewhere ; contracting, in consequence, a 
slight fever. Laughingly Lord Dufferin 
answered, ‘‘ Well, you see, they have 
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want a railway to Kandahar.” ‘ Ah!” 
he said, slightly smiling, ‘‘I will show 
you something at least towards it,” and 
unlocking his escritoire, produced the first 
draft of the railway now opened to Quetta 
and beyond. 

But were I Viceroy I should like much 
better than my palace at Calcutta the 
charmirg country-house which he pos- 
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been sending me recently always to the 
Arctic regions. They packed me off to 
St. Petersburg as Ambassador, and then 
afterwards to Canada to be Governor- 
General there, so that when I received 
the honour of appointment as Viceroy of 
India, I said in my own mind, ‘ Now I 
will hang myself up to dry !’ and possibly I 


have been overdoing it. What is the 
second boon?” ‘*Oh,” I replied, ‘I 


124. January, 1894. 


K.G, 


sesses eight or nine koss up the river at 
Barrackpur. Calcutta at the best of 
times is hot and flat, but under the splendid 
trees of that river palace you get glorious 
shade and the cool airs always wafted 
from the water. Beneath a great tamarind 
tree to the south of the residence is the 
white marble monument of Lady Canning, 
who died in India while her husband was 
Viceroy, a gentle and illustrious type of 
F F 
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those countless Englishwomen who have 
shared with husbands and brothers the 
burden of Empire in the East. In the 
same gardens is to be seen a splendid 
avenue of bamboos, making such a corri- 
dor of laced silver and green leaves and 
golden stems as one might go a hundred 
leagues to admire, with near at hand a 
wonderful banyan tree dropping its aérial 
branches from aloft into the soil and so 








Mahadep on the other side of the stream, 
and cited to her the Sanscrit lines in the 
Bhagavad Gita, which begin, ‘ Hanté 
Chenmanyaté Hantim,” and which mean, 


“If one that dieth thinks, ‘I die!’ If one 
When he doth slay thinks, ‘I have slain !’ 
then, both 
Know not aright! That which was life in 
each 
Cannot be slain, or die.” 
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producing a number of column-like stems, 
under the canopies of which a whole 
regiment might encamp. By the side of 
that touching memorial to a Viceroy’s 
wife, I remember that I had the honour 
of a conversation upon the mysteries of 
such a pathetic fate with Lady Dufferin, 
whose presence and work in India the 
natives have had such lasting cause to 
bless. I pointed to the Temple of 


To every Viceroy there is pretty sure 
to come some vast task in the course of 
his administration. India is an ocean the 
surface of which is never always and at 
all places tranquil. Lord Lawrence, after 
stormy duties, which included the events 
of the great Mutiny, during which 1 was 
myself in India, had a comparatively quiet 
spell. But for Lord Northbrook sud- 
denly sprang up the terrible problem of 
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the famine, with which dire enemy he 
contended sagaciously, and on the whole 
successfully. It was my singular privilege 
to be the first in this country to acquaint 
Lord—then Sir John—Lawrence with his 
approaching nomination as Viceroy, which 
had come to my knowledge as imminent 
before it reached the ears most interested. 
I called on him to ask, in confidence, 
if he would accept it if offered, as the 











frontier problems and those that concern 


the huge populations of India. How 
beneficent our government of them is was 
well shown in those dark days of the 
famine. No other administration could 


have grappled with Fate itself for the 
sake of the helpless natives as Lord 
Northbrook’s did; and to a great extent 
we gained a victory over Death and 
Destiny. 


I prize among the few papers 
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Daily Telegraph desired to sustain his 
claims to the high office. Sir John had 
done me the kindness, in previous days, to 
go over the sheets of my work upon the 
Administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 
very interesting it is now to remember 
how I heard him, with his briarwood pipe 
in hand, discussing time after time, 
Moolraj and the second Punjab war, the 
fields of Chillianwallah and Guzerat, the 


that I care to preserve a telegram from that 
able and conscientious Viceroy, in which 
he told me that the rains had come, and 
the worst of the dreadful dearth was at 
anend. Under Lord Lytton’s govern- 
ment perhaps the most important event 
was the proclamation in great state at 
Delhi of Her Majesty the Queen as Em- 
press of India— Xaisar-i-Hind—while Lord 
Dufferin had upon his hands the conquest 
F F 2 
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and annexation of Upper Burmah, and 
the temporary adjustment of Afghan 
affairs. Something new and surprising is 
sure to devolve upon Lord Elgin, and 
there is no need to doubt that when it 
comes he will sustain by prudence, wis- 
dom and devotion to his lofty duty the 
grand traditions of his predecessors. 
Wandering in Calcutta either in those 
delicious gardens of Government. House, 
or under the sacred fig-trees of Barrack- 
pur, or haply among the peaks and 
precipices of the official highland capital 
at Simla, the thought of an Englishman 
must often go back to the small and 
humble beginnings of all this splendour 
and power. If we will trace the river 
of history to its source, it may be de- 
monstrated that the grandeur which Lord 
Elgin goes out to assume derives itself 
entirely from a doctor’s prescription. 
In 1636 A.D. the daughter-in-law of 
Shah Jehan, and favourite wife of Sultan 
Shuja, Nawab of Bengal, who was the 
second son of the Great Mogul, lay sick 
of a malady beyond the skill of the 
Mohammedan fakims. Distressed at 
the danger of one so fair and precious, 
the Nawab called to his aid the surgeon 
of the East India Company’s ship ofe- 
well, by name Gabriel Boughton, a clever 
young doctor, who, although allowed 
to see the beautiful face of his royal 
patient, all the same effected a perfect 
cure. The grateful prince asked him 
to name his own fee; whereupon 
Boughton begged for and obtained a 
firman, granting permission to the East 
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India Company to trade throughout the 
dominions of the Great Moguls, and 
giving them land to build a factory, which 
factory has grown up to become the 
stately city of Calcutta. Those who best 
know the intervening incidents of that 
brilliant story of growing empire will be 
the last to assert, as some ignorant persons 
do, that our Eastern Empire has been 
founded on fraud and wrong. Its story, 
properly told, is full of the high enterprise, 
and mainly honourable efforts which be- 
long to the general history of England, 
and there is little or nothing for an honest 
Briton to be ashamed of in all that won- 
derful record which stretches from Gabriel 
Boughton’s prescription to the approach- 
ing entry of Lord Elgin into his capital. 
The time has now come when India must 
be regarded as an inseparable and indis- 
pensable portion of the British empire. 
The task committed by Providence to the 
English race of repaying the debt of the 
West to the East by giving good 
government and profound peace to three 
hundred millions of Indian people, and 
protecting the modern up-rise of Asia, is 
a task not nearly completed, but rather 
demanding a century of quiet continuance. 
It is therefore before all things necessary 
that the British people should comprehend 
the Imperial importance of India, and be 
very resolute amid all political changes 
not to suffer for one moment that the 
strong hand of the Queen’s Viceroy at 
Calcutta shall be weakened by ignorant 
theorists, and the breathless benevolence 
of globe-trotting politicians. 
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T was a charmingly mild and balmy 
day. The sun, shone beyond the 
orchard, and the shade was cool inside. 
A light breeze stirred the boughs of the 
old apple tree under which the philosopher 
sat. None of these things did the philo- 
sopher notice, unless it might be when the 
wind blew about the leaves of the large 
volume on his knees, and he had to find 
his place again. Then he would exclaim 
against the wind, shuffle the leaves till he 
got the right page, and settle to his 
reading. The book was a treatise on 
ontology; it was written by another philo- 
sopher, a friend of this philosopher’s ; it 
bristled with fallacies, and this philosopher 
was discovering them all, and noting 
them on the fly-leaf*at the end. He was 
not going to review the book (as some 
might have thought from his behaviour), 
or even to answer it in a work of his own. 
It was just that he found a pleasure in 
stripping any poor fallacy naked and 
crucifying it. 

Presently a girl in a white frock came 
into the orchard. She picked up an apple, 
bit it, and found it ripe. Holding it in 
her hand she walked up to where the 
philosopher sat, and looked at him. He 


did not stir. 
apple, munched 
The philosopher crucified a fallacy on the 


She took a bite out of the 
it, and swallowed it. 


fly-leaf. The girl flung the apple away. 

‘Mr. Jerningham,” said she, ‘‘ are you 
very busy?” 

The philosopher, pencil in hand, looked 
up. 
** No, Miss May,” said he, ‘‘ not very.” 
‘* Because I want your opinion.” 

‘* In one moment,” said the philosopher 
apologetically. 

He turned back to the fly-leaf and began 
to nail the last fallacy a little tighter to 
the cross. The girl regarded him, first 
with amused impatience, then with a vexed 
frown, finally with a wistful regret. He 
was so very old for his age, she thought ; 
he could not be much beyond thirty ; his 
hair was thick and full of waves, his eyes 
bright and clear, his complexion not yet 
divested of all youth’s relics. 

‘* Now, Miss May, I’m at your service,” 
said the philosopher with a lingering look 
at his impaled fallacy. And he closed 
the book, keeping it, however, on his 
knee. 

The girl sat down just opposite to him. 

‘* It’s a very important thing I want to 
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ask you,” she began, tugging at a tuft of 
grass, ‘‘and it’s very—difficult, and you 


mustn’t tell any one I asked you ; at least, 
I’d rather you didn’t.” 

‘*T shall not speak of it; 
shall probably not remember it, 
philosopher. 

‘* And you mustn’t look at me, please, 
while I’m asking you.” 

**T don’t think I was looking at you, 
but if I was I beg your pardon,” said the 
philosopher apologetically. 

She pulled the tuft of grass right out 


indeed, I 
” said the 
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***1T'S A VERY IMPORTANT THING 


of the ground and flung it from her with 
all her force. 

‘‘Suppose a man —— 
‘* No, that’s not right.” 

**You can take any hypothesis you 
please,” observed the philosopher, ‘‘ but 
you must verify it afterwards, of course.” 

‘Oh, do let me go on. Suppose a 
girl, Mr. Jerningham—lI wish you wouldn’t 
nod.” 

‘*It was only to show that I followed 
you.” 

‘Oh, of course you ‘follow me,’ as 
you call it. Suppose a girl had two 


” 


she began. 


I 


THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


lovers—you’re nodding again!—or, | 
ought to say, suppose there were two 
men who might be in love with a girl.” 

‘“*Only two?” asked the philosopher, 
‘* You see, any number of men might be in 
love with——” 

‘“ Oh, we can leave the rest out,” said 
Miss May with a sudden dimple ; ‘‘ they 
don’t matter.” 

‘* Very well,” said the philosopher. ‘‘ If 
they are irrelevant we will put them 
aside.” 

‘* Suppose then that one of these men 





WANT TO ASK YOU,’ SHE BEGAN.” 
was, oh, awfully in love with the girl, and 
—and proposed, you know——” 

‘*A moment!” said the philosopher, 
opening a note-book. ‘‘Let me take 
down his proposition. What was it?” 

‘* Why, proposed to her—asked her to 
marry him,” said the girl, with a stare. 

‘* Dear me! How stupid of me! I for- 
got that special use of the word. Yes?” 

‘The girl likes him pretty well, and 
her people approve of him and all that, 
you know.” 

‘* That simplifies the problem,” said the 
philosopher, nodding again. 
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‘‘ But she’s not in—in love with him, 
you know. She doesn’t really care for 
him—much. Do you understand?” 

‘¢ Perfectly. It is a most natural state 
of mind.” 

‘‘Well then, suppose that  there’s 
another man—what are you writing ?” 

‘“‘T only put down (B)—like that,” 
pleaded the philosopher, meekly exhibit- 
ing his note-book. 

She looked at him in a sort of helpless 
exasperation, with just a smile somewhere 
in the background of it. 

‘* Oh, youreally are” she exclaimed. 
‘¢ But let me go on. The other man is a 
friend of the girl’s; he’s very clever— 
oh, fearfully clever; and he’s rather 
handsome. You needn’t put that down.” 

‘‘It is certainly not very material,” 
admitted the philosopher, and he crossed 
out ‘‘handsome.” ‘‘ Clever” he left. 

‘“‘And the girl is most awfully—she 
admires him tremendously ; she thinks 
him just the greatest man that ever 
lived, you know. And she—she « 
The girl paused. 

‘I’m following,” said the philosopher, 
with pencil poised. 
~ «She'd think it better than the whole 
world if—if she could be anything to him, 
you know.” 

‘* You mean become his wife ?” 

‘© Well, of course I do—at least I sup- 
pose I do.” 

“You spoke 
know.” 

The girl cast one glance at the philoso- 
pher as she replied— 

‘*Well, yes. I did mean become his 
wife.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

‘* But,” continued the girl, starting on 
another tuft of grass, ‘‘ he doesn’t think 
much about those things. He likes her. 
I think he likes her ig 

‘* Well, doesn’t dislike her ?” suggested 
the philosopher. ‘‘ Shall we call him in- 
different ? ” 

‘*T don’t know. Yes, rather indifferent. 
I don’t think he thinks about it, you know. 
But she—she’s pretty. You needn’t put 
that down.” 

‘*T was not about to do so,” observed 
the philosopher. 

‘* She thinks life with him would be just 
heaven; and—and she thinks she would 
make him awfully happy. She would— 
would be so proud of him, you see.” 

‘‘ITsee. Yes!” 

‘* And—I don’t know how to put it, 
quite—she thinks that if he ever thought 





s 
rather vaguely, you 
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about it at all, he might care for her ; be- 
cause he doesn’t care for anybody else ; 
and she’s pretty 4 

** You said that before.” 

** Oh dear, I dare say I did. And most 
men care for somebody, don’t they? 
some girl, I mean.” 

‘*Most men, no doubt,” conceded the 
philosopher. 

‘* Well, then, what ought’ she to do? 
It’s not a real thing, you know, Mr. 
Jerningham. It’s in—in a novel I was 
reading.” She said this hastily, and 
blushed as she spoke. 

‘*Dear me! And it’s quite an interest- 
ing case! Yes, I see. The question is, 
Will she act most wisely in accepting 
the offer of the man who loves her exceed- 
ingly, but for whom she entertains only 
a moderate affection sc 








“Yes. Just a liking. He’s just a 
friend.” 
** Exactly. Or in marrying the other 


” 


whom she loves ex 
‘* That’s not it. 





How can she marry 


him? He hasn’t—he hasn’t asked her, 
you see.” : 
‘*True. I forgot. Let us assume, 


though, for the moment, that he has asked 
her. She would then have to consider 
which marriage would probably be pro- 
ductive of the greater sum total of-—— ” 

‘* Oh, but you needn’t consider that.” 

‘* But it seems the best logical order. 
We can afterwards make allowance for 
the element of uncertainty caused by ——” 

‘Oh no. I don’t want it like that. I 
know perfectly well which she’d do if he 
—the other man, you know—asked her.” 

‘* You apprehend that——” 

‘** Never mind what I ‘ apprehend.’ Take 
it just as I told you.” 

‘* Very good. A has asked her hand, B 
has not. 

TT" 

‘* May I take it that, but for the dis- 
turbing influence of B, A would be a 
satisfactory—er—candidate ?" 

‘*Ye—es. I think so.” 

‘*She therefore enjoys a certainty of 
considerable happiness if she marries A?” 

‘“Ye—es. Not perfect, because of—B, 
you know.” 

‘* Quite so, quite so; but still a fair 
amount of happiness. Is it not so?” 


‘** | don’t—well, perhaps.’ 

‘*On the other hand, if B did ask her, 
we are to postulate a higher degree of 
happiness for her ?” 

‘* Yes, please, Mr. Jerningham—much 
higher.” 
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‘*For both of them?” 

‘‘For her. Never mind him.” 

‘‘Very well. That again simplifies the 
problem. But his asking her is a con- 
tingency only ?” 

‘© Yes, that’s all.” 

The philosopher spread out his hands. 

‘‘My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘it 
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THE PHILOSOPHER IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


led to do so. Could she not—er—indicate 
her preference ?” 

‘*She might try—no, she couldn’t do 
much. You see, he—he doesn’t think 
about such things.” 


‘‘T understand precisely. And it seems 


to me, Miss May, that in that very fact 
we find our solution.” 





‘“THE PHILOSOPHER CLOSED HIS BOOK, TOOK OFF HIS GLASSES, WIPED THEM, REPLACED THEM, AND 
LEANED BACK AGAINST THE TRUNK OF THE APPLE TREE.” 


becomes a question of degree. How 
probable or improbable is it ?” 

‘*] don’t know. Not very probable— 
unless—unless a 

‘* Well?” 

** Unless he did happen to notice, you 
know.” 

‘*Ah, yes. We supposed that, if he 
thought of it, he would probably take the 
desired step—at least, that he might be 





‘*Do we ?” she asked. 

‘*] think so. He has evidently no 
natural inclination towards her—perhaps 
not towards marriage at all. Any feeling 
aroused in him would be necessarily 
shallow and in a measure artificial—and 
in all likelihood purely temporary. More- 
over, if she took steps to arouse his 
attention, one of two things would be 
likely to happen. Are you following me?” 
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‘Yes, Mr. Jerningham.”’ 

‘‘ Either he would be repelled by her 
overtures—which you must admit is not 
improbable—and then the position would 
be unpleasant, and even degrading, for her. 
Or on the other hand he might, through 
a misplaced feeling of gallantry a 

‘* Through what?” 

‘‘Through a mistaken idea of polite- 
ness, or a mistaken view of what was 
kind, allow himself to be drawn into a 
connection for which he had no genuine 





liking. You agree with me that one 
or other of these things would be 
likely ?” 


‘* Yes, I suppose they would, unless he 
did come to care for her.” 

‘*Ah, you return to that hypothesis. I 
think it’s an extremely fanciful one. 
No. She needn’t marry A, but she 
must let B alone.” 

The philosopher closed his book, took 
off his glasses, wiped them, replaced 
them, and leaned back against the trunk 
of the apple tree. The girl picked a dan- 
delion in pieces. After a long pause she 
asked, 

‘© You think B’s feelings wouldn’t be at 
all likely to—to change?” 

‘* That depends on the sort of man he is. 
But if he is an able man, with intellectual 
interests which engross him—a man who 
has chosen his path in life—a man to whom 
women’s society is not a necessity i 

‘** He’s just like that,” said the girl, and 
she bit the head off a daisy. 

‘* Then,” said the philosopher, ‘‘I see 
not the least reason for supposing that his 
feelings will change.” 

‘* And would you advise her to marry 
the other—A?” 

‘Well, on the whole, Ishould. Aisa 
good fellow (I think we made A a good 
fellow) : he is a suitable match, his love 
for her is true and genuine——” 

** It’s tremendous !” 

‘*Yes—and—er—extreme. She likes 
him. There is every reason to hope that 
her liking will develop into a_ sufficiently 
deep and stable affection. She will get 
rid of her folly about B and make Aa 
good wife. Yes, Miss May, if I were the 
author of your novel, I should make her 
marry A, and I should call that a happy 
ending.” 

A silence followed. 
the philosopher. 

‘*Is that all you wanted my opinion 
about, Miss May?” he asked, with his 
finger between the leaves of the treatise 
on ontology. 





It was broken by 
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‘““Yes, I think so. 
bored you?” 

‘* l’ve enjoyed the discussion extremely. 
I had no idea that novels raised points of 
such psychological interest. I must find 
time to read one.” 

The girl had shifted her position till, 
instead of her full face, her profile was 
turned towards him. Looking away 
towards the paddock that lay brilliant in 
sunshine on the skirts of the apple 
orchard, she asked, in low slow tones, 
twisting her hands in her lap, 

**Don’t you think that perhaps if B 
found out afterwards—when she had 
married A, you know—that she had cared 
for him so very, very much, he might be 
a little sorry ?” 

“If he were a gentleman, he would 
regret it deeply.” 

‘*] mean—sorry on his own account ; 
that—that he had thrown away all that, 
you know?” 

The Professor looked meditative. 

**T think,” he pronounced, ‘‘ that it is 
very possible he would. I can well 
imagine it.” 

‘*He might never find anybody to love 
him like that again,” she said, gazing on 
the gleaming paddock. 

‘* He probably would not,” agreed the 
philosopher. 

‘*And—and most people like being 
loved, don’t they ?” 

‘*To crave for love is an almost uni- 

versal instinct, Miss May.” 
‘ « Yes, almost,” she said, with a dreary 
little smile. ‘‘ You see, he'll get old 
and—and have no one to look after 
him.” 

‘** He will.” 

** And no home.” 

‘* Well, in a sense, none,” corrected the 
philosopher, smiling. ‘‘ But really you'll 
frighten me. I’m a bachelor myself, you 
know, Miss May.” 

‘* Yes,” she whispered just audibly. 

** And all your terrors are before me.” 

‘“* Well, unless ‘6 

‘Oh, we needn’t have that ‘ unless,’ 
laughed the philosopher cheerfully. 
‘‘There’s no ‘unless’ about it, Miss 
May.” . 

The girl jumped to her feet; for an 
instant she looked at the philosopher. 
She opened her lips as if to speak, and, 
at the thought of what lay at her tongue’s 
tip, her face grew red. But the philosopher 
was gazing past her, and his eyes rested 
in calm contemplation on the gleaming 
paddock. 
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‘*A beautiful thing, sunshine, to be 
sure,” said he. 

Her blush faded away into paleness ; 
her lips closed. Without speaking she 
turned and walked slowly away, her head 
drooping. The philosopher heard the 
rustle of her skirt in the long grass of the 
orchard; he watched her for a few 
moments. 

‘* A pretty, graceful creature,” said he 
with a smile. Then he opened his book, 


took his pencil in his hand, and slipped 
in a careful forefinger to mark the fly- 
leaf. 

The sun had passed mid-heaven, and 
to decline westwards before he 


began 
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two o'clock train? 
are!” 

‘*Deatme! To think of my forgetting 
it!” said the philosopher shamefacedly. 

‘She told me to say good-bye to you 
for her.” 

**She’s very kind. 
myself. 

His hostess looked at him for a mo- 
ment; then she sighed, and smiled, and 
sighed again. 

‘*Have you everything you want?” 
she asked. 

‘* Everything, thank you,” said he, sit- 
ting down opposite the cheese, and 
propping his book (he thought he would 


What a man you 


I can’t forgive 
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“SITTING DOWN OPPOSITE THE CHEESE AND PROPPING HIS BOOK AGAINST THE LOAF.” 


finished the book. Then he stretched 
himself and looked at his watch. 

‘Good gracious, two o'clock! I 
shall be late for lunch!” and he hurried 
to his feet. 

He was very late for lunch. 

‘‘Everything’s cold,” wailed his hos- 
tess. ‘‘ Where have you been, Mr. 
Jerningham ?” 

‘* Only in the orchard—reading.” 

‘* And you’ve missed May!” 

‘*Missed Miss May? How do you 
mean? I had a long talk with her this 
morning—a most interesting talk.” 

** But you weren’t here to say good- 
bye. Now, you don’t mean to say that 
you forgot that she was leaving by the 


just run through the last chapter again) 
against the loaf; ‘‘everything in the 
world that I want, thanks.” 

His hostess did not tell him that the 
girl had come in from the apple-orchard, 
and run hastily upstairs, lest her friend 
should see what her friend did see in her 
eyes. So that he had no suspicion at all 
that he had received an offer of marriage 
—and refused it. And he did not refer to 
anything of that sort when he paused 
once in his reading and exclaimed, 

‘*I’m really sorry I missed Miss May. 
That was an interesting case of hers. 
But I gave the right answer. The girl 
ought to marry A.” 

And so the girl did. 








A GLANCE AT FRENCH MUSICAL ART. 
By CHARLES WILLEBY. 


OR any nation to lose in rapid succes- 
sion four great creative intellects is 
something more than a misfortune—it is 
a catastrophe. And although France is 
perhaps for the moment better able than 
her neighbours to withstand the great 
loss she has sustained, the void created 
by the untimely death of such chosen 
ones as Léo Delibes, Ernest Guiraud, Ed. 
Lalo, and Ch. Gounod, is not one which 
she will find it easy to fill. The Intruder 
has indeed culled from the very flower of 
her musical genius, for look at it as we 
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may, separately or collectively, the gap is 
a very wide one. Each of these men 
occupied his niche in contemporary 
French art. It were every whit as diffi- 
cult to find another Delibes as another 
Gounod, for the individuality was as 
surely well defined in the one as in the 
other. Sylvia, Coppéilia, and Le Roi la dit 
are works each unique of its kind, and of 
how many creations by contemporary 
composers can this be said? To Guiraud 





the same does not apply with equal force. 
His was perhaps a less personal muse. 
But the composer of Wamouna and Le Roi 
@ Ys was a true creator. He had an in- 
spiration of the highest order. But little 
is known of him in this country, a fact 
which is perhaps the more remarkable in 
that he could reckon something over 
three score of years when he died. Lalo 
was a true Frenchman and owed his 
early musical training to the Conserva- 
toire of Lille, the town in which he was 
born. His birth and his, marriage—this 
latter took place in Paris in"65—were in his 
case truly the most remarkable events in 
his life. He lived solely for his art. Yet 
as a result of all his years of labour we 
have some three operas (/iesgue and the 
two above mentioned), a couple of sym- 
phonies, three concerti, a handful of 
chamber music, and a few songs. Out- 
side these, the Rhapsodie Norvégienne may 
be mentioned in particular, as it is prob- 
ably the work by which, thanks to 
Sefior Sarasate, the composer is best 
known in this country. But there is a 
musical miniature of Lalo’s which, to my 
mind, represents him quite as strongly as 
any of his more ambitious efforts. I 
refer to his Véron, a pantomime in three 
tableaux, represented at the Paris Hippo- 
drome in’g1. Such music as it consists 
of could only have been written by one 
other—his friend, Léo Delibes. That 
purely symphonic charm which so charac- 
terises the work of the composer of 
Coppilia is finely apparent here. There is 
the same seriousness of purpose, the 
same minute attention to detail, the same 
perfect gense of all that is refined, as we 
have in Delibes’ work. Here motives 
are developed, and rhythms are handled 
with a care that could not be surpassed 
in the most ambitious symphony. And 
though a large portion of the public that 
applauds them are doubtless in blissful 
ignorance of this fact, it constitutes that 
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** something ” of the existence of which 
they are primarily conscious, and which 
is the whole difference between graceful 
and artistic dance music and a ‘‘tom- 
tom.” 

The most uninitiated in the art finds it 
no difficult task, provided he have a 
moderate sense of what is nice in the 
way of sound, to distinguish between the 
work of a Delibes and a Métra, or a 
Sullivan and a Caryll. He may choose 
the inferior, but he is well aware of the 
difference. It is so that art makes her- 
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self felt, and a music-maker who knows 
her not, may yet serve her if only in a 
negative sense by evidencing the more 
clearly this distinction. Ed. Lalo wor- 
shipped his art, no matter in what form. 
But of all he loved best the opera. Yet 
if ever man was a symphonist he was 
one. The fact was patent to all. It even 
served him ill when he sought entrance 
at the Opéra, for there were some con- 
nected with that great institution who 
looked upon a composer, successful in 
the concert-room, with a disdain such as 
I can only compare to that peculiar 
attitude which some in England assume 
towards what they term “ light music.” 
Yet the class to which I refer revels (if it 
ever can so far forget itself as to revel) in 
such a work as the Zrompeter von Sik- 
kingen. 

But notwithstanding Lalo’s superiority 
as a symphonist his Ze Rot ad’ Ys is 
one of the most beautiful musical 
creations of which the French can boast. 
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Without laying himself open to a charge 
of Wagnerism the composer is strictly un- 
conventional, and the manner in which he 
handles the few Breton themes he employs 
is purely his own. Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann, he owns to as his gods, 
yet, if I mistake not, there was still room 
in his soul for Weber when he penned 
Le Roid Ys. There may be many who 
know the supremely beautiful little ‘‘ lied” 
which Mylio sings to the words 


“ Vainement ma bien aimée 
On croit me désespérer ; 
Prés de ta porte fermée 
Je veux encore demeurer.” 


Assuredly those who heard it sung by M. 
Talazac will not easily forget it. Yet, 
while it is possible that others may emu- 
late the excellent example of Sejfior 
Sarasate and introduce to London 
audiences some of the more important 
orchestral works of Ed. Lalo, there 
would seem to be but little hope of his 
operas being performed at the great opera 
house of this country, for they have 
nought but their merits to recommend 
them, and have not even been largely suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view. 
At all events, while Covent Garden finds 
room for productions such as those which 
marked the close of last season, there is 
but a poor chance for either Vamouna or 
Le Roi ad’ Ys. We area great financial 
nation, but we are not by any means a great 
musical one. We are not even a keenly 
discerning community—ac all events, not 
in art; and if Emerson spoke truly that 
the discerning intellect is always much in 
advance of the creative, our hope in the 
latter sphere is slender indeed. 

It would seem as if poor Lalo were to 
be denied even posthumous justice in this 
country, and in this we are open to re- 
proach. For no matter how little we 
may value the work of a man whilst he 
lives, it should never be said of us that 
we do not value that man’s work when he 
is dead. We havea reputation to sustain 
onthis score. With us nothing enhances 
the value of an artist’s labours so much as 
his death. It is here our financial instincts 
come out strong. When we manufacture 
anything exceptionally nice in silk or cloth 
we oftentimes destroy the loom to raise 
its market value. Now although we do 
not go so far as to openly destroy the 
musician who has written an especially 
excellent opera or symphony, we certainly 
do appraise his work at many times its 
previous value as soon as its creator has 
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gone the way of all flesh. So that if there 
be but little here below for some of our 
poor composers, who shall say that their 
sorrowing relatives will not some day be 
amongst the wealthy in the land? This 
fact has been strongly forced upon me of 
late, for I have seen even the dying words 
of poor Gounod used in a flaring adver- 
tisement of the last song he wrote before 
his death. And I suppose by the time 
these lines appear in print there will have 
been as many thousand copies of that song 
sold as there would have been hundreds 
had he lived to write another. In this 
there is nothing greatly to our credit. 
The tendency is a distinctly morbid one, 
and should not be encouraged. There is 
no disgrace in nakedly exposing the 
‘*trader” that is so deeply rooted within 
us, but these instincts should confine 
themselves, in their outward actions at all 
events, within the bounds of good taste. 

But even whilst he lived, M. Gounod 
never lacked appreciation in this country. 
Our church-goers have worshipped his 
Redemption, just as our opera-goers have 
adored his Faust. Not that Faust has 
escaped calumny by any means—that 
would have been to show an undue appre- 
ciation of its status. There are some of 
our younger critics who have a good deal 
to say one way and another against the 
French master’s treatment of the im- 
mortal legend. They would have had him 
more in sympathy with its mystical side 
just as they would have had Boito more 
alive to its opportunities for pure love 
music. Then again I have heard it said 
that the church scene is mawkish in its 
sentiment and distinctly not such as one 
of our parish organists could have written. 
All this shows that not only the public but 
the younger constellations of the British 
press have recognised its merits and 
deemed it worthy of their serious atten- 
tion. I believe it was an Englishman who 
in his enthusiasm for the French master 
anathematized Sebastian Bach for having 
written the accompaniment to the Ave 
Maria, so sure was he that it had been 
better left to the man who wrote ‘ the 
tune.” 

But however the works of Gounod and 
Boito may have been pitted one against 
the other, the two masters were always 
the firmest of friends. During the past 
summer I spent several days with the com- 
poser of Mefistofele in his native land, 
and amongst the many things he told me, 
was an incident which shows clearly that 
Gounod had no petty spirit within him. 


In February ’83 the Parisian press 
were arranging a performance at the 
Grand Opera for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers from inundation in Alsace Lorraine. 
MM. Besson and Blavet—the former of 
the Gaulois, the latter of the Zvéne- 
ment, called on Gounod to secure his co- 
operation for this performance. They 
had however previously written to Boito 
asking his consent to the performance of 
certain portions of Mefistofele. The 
Italian composer, who was in Madrid at 
the time, readily and courteously fell in 
with their wishes, adding that his only 
regret was that he himself could not be 
present owing to his already too lengthy 
absence from home. With this letter anc 
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the consent of M. Vaucorbeil, director of 
the Opéra, these two gentlemen of the 
press called upon Gounod, though be it 
admitted not without qualms as to the 
issue of their mission when it came to 
asking his patronage for the perform- 
ance of Mefistofele. They were duly 
received by the master and stated their 
business. The extreme amiability with 
which their preliminary proposals were 
met was even more disconcerting than 
would have been the hesitancy for which 
they had looked. However there was 
nothing for it but to make the plunge. 
So without more ado M. Besson pro- 
ceeded : 

‘*But now, maestro, comes the delicate 
point. There is in the world a Afefistofel 
known everywhere save in France.” 

** Boito’s Mefistofele?” replied Gounod. 
‘**T understand—you think this would be 
an excellent opportunity for its pro- 
duction.” 
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** It is on that very point we would ask 
your opinion,” returned M. Besson. 

‘*Most certainly it should be given,” 
said Gounod. ‘‘ Don’t let any time be 
lost. Boito isa genius and a real poet. 
He sent me his score and I have looked 
through it with the greatest interest. He 
is an Italian who has studied German 
music and who has understood how to 
appreciate the tendencies of the new school 
without ceasing to remain an Italian. 
I have applauded him heartily ; for the 
rest, I know him. It is now twenty years 
since I went to Milan to personally super- 
intend the rehearsals of Faust. He, 
Boito, was then at the head of the younger 
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school and treated me royally. He was 
one of the most fervent supporters of 
French music in Italy, and I am only too 
pleased to be able to doin France what 
he did for me in his country. My 
Faust has nothing in common with his 
Mefistofele, and I myself, have I not 
composed my work after Berlioz? Give 
Mefistofele and | repeat to you /’y tiens.” 

So that it was on the 31st of March, 
1883, under the patronage of the 
composer of Faust, that the Parisian 
public first listened to the strains of 
Mefistofele. 

But this was by no means the only 
occasion upon which Gounod displayed a 
largeness of mind, and a freedom from all 
thought of rivalry, quite uncommon to 
even the greatest masters of his day. 
On that memorable night of the 3rd_ of 
March, 1875, the night that witnessed 
the production of one of the greatest 
operatic masterpieces of this age—the im- 
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mortal Carmen—it was Gounod alone 
who, amidst the many dissentient voices 
around, stood firm and said, ‘‘ But do 
listen to the music, it is lovely in 
colouring and excellent in workmanship. 
It is impossible that some day it should 
not triumph: you will all change your 
minds.” Carmen came very near to 
Gounod’s ideal of what is most beautiful 
in art. And although he was a man with 
many theories, he never lost sight of his 
beau idéal. 1 think Emerson has ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible number of 
words what Gounod looked for in the 
realisation of this ideal. ‘‘The best of 
beauty,” he says, ‘‘is a finer charm than 
skill in surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art 
can ever teach, namely a radiation from the 
work of art, of human character—a won- 
derful expression through stone or 
canvas, or musical sound of the deepest 
and simplest attributes of our nature, 
and therefore most intelligible at last to 
those souls which have those attributes.” 
This is certainly what Gounod sought in 
his religious trilogy. And if he failed, it 
was in great part due to the application of 
this purely ‘‘ naturalistic” theory to a 
subject outside the wholly mundane. 
There is, I think, little doubt that he was 
urged towards the creation of his trilogy 
in some degree by such works as Berlioz’ 
l’Enfancee du Christ and M. Massenet’s 
Marie Magdeleine. The dates support 
this supposition. ‘‘It was during the 
autumn of 1867,” he says, ‘‘that the 
thought first came to me to compose a 
work on the subject of the Redemption. 
I wrote the libretto of it in Rome, where 
I passed two months of the winter of 
1867-8 with my friend Hébert, the 
celebrated painter, and then Director of 
the Academy of France. As to the 
music, I composed at this time but two 
fragments cf it—the march to Calvary and 
a portion of the first number in the third 
part—the Pentecost. It was only some 
twelve years later that I finished the 
work.” Certainly neither of the two 
works just named was safe to emulate, and 
just as they represent the unsatisfactory 
sides of their respective composers, so does 
this trilogy show the author of Faust at 
his weakest. Madame de Bovet, in her 
Life of Gounod—a work biographically 
admirable, but less satisfactory from a 
critical point of view—tries hard to defend 
the master on this score. 

‘*Gounod does not,” she says, ‘‘ like 
M. Massenet, work upon a fanciful poem 
taken from an episode of the Bible, more 
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or less successfully turned into a 
romance ; he is not and does not wish to 
be the Renan of music. He himself writes 
the words of his oratorios from the 
sacred texts with which he is so familiar, 
and aims at being an apostle as well as 
an artist. What he strove to represent 
in the Redemption under a lyric form are 
the three great facts on which depends 
the existence of the Christian Church, 
namely, the Passion and death of the 
Saviour, His glorious life on earth, from 
His resurrection to His ascension, the 
spread of Christianity through the 
teaching of the apostles.” Immediately 
the questions arise, Why the dramatic 
character of the work? Why these 
frequent reminiscences of Faust and 
Romeo ? Why the mundane accents trans- 
forming fervent and wholesome religion 
into vague and poetical religiosity ? These 
questions are difficult to answer satis- 
factorily, and his biographer admits there 
is some truth in the criticism they imply. 
‘* But,” she argues, ‘‘ the entire fault does 
not lie with Gounod. It is senseless to 
cite Bach in opposition to him, for how- 
ever admirable and excellent the master 
of sacred music was, he has nevertheless 
left a field in which others may sow and 
reap. If the character of the Redemption 
is so utterly different from the Passion selon 
S. Mathieu, is it not because the character 
of religion itself has been modified during 
the century and a half which separates 
the two compositions? With all 
Gounod’s fervent piety, he could not 
escape the influence of the circum- 
ambient atmosphere, and soar above his 
epoch.” 

This is but a poor defence. S¢. Paul 
and Zijah were written but thirty and 
twenty years respectively before the 
Redemption—a length of time obviously 
insufficient to account for so vast a change 
—whilst to look nearer home we have but 
to turn to Zhe Woman of Samaria pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival only 
fifteen years before the Redemption, or 
Sullivan’s Light of the World, its pre- 
decessor by but nine years. Each one of 
these is saturate with a true and exalted 
spirit of reverence and devotion, yet it 
can hardly be said that in any one of these 
cases ‘‘the composer soared above his 
epoch.” As to Mendelssohn, although he 
was no imitator he certainly modelled his 
style directly upon that of Sebastian Bach, 
keeping him in view just as Mozart did 
Haydn. But no amount of argument 
will do away with the fact that the 





difference between the Ziijah and the 
Redemption is the difference between 
religion and religiosity, between homo- 
geneity and incoherence, between sanity 
and confusion of style. Yet the fact is 
significant that here in England there is 
no oratorio more popular outside the 
Elijah than the Redemption. On the 
other hand we must not forget that 
religious music is a branch of the art 
in which we can lay a fair claim to 
supremacy. Our home manufacture not 
only pleases us well but is vastly superior 
to anything we can import from foreign 
parts at the present day. We have the 
true ecclesiastic spirit. It is almost 
indigenous with us. And this it is that we 
find is lacking in the religious music of 
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Charles Gounod. It were hard to apply 
to it the word meretricious, but the fact 
remains that where we seek pure gold we 
only too often find tinsel. 

Gounod has been truly named the 
musician of love, but, it should be added, 
the love of Venus not of Marie. The day 
before his seventieth birthday he said, 
‘* To-morrow I shall be seventy. Well, I 
have never so fully understood the inten- 
sity of love, which is par excellence the feel- 
ing of youth. If 1 were a painter I know 
that I should make a thoroughly true por- 
trait of Love, because I have the interior 
vision, the intuition of it, and that I am in 
constant direct contact with love. Love 
alone makes man. Friendship is but 
another form of the same feeling, called 
love in the passionate sense. Divine love 
is the source of all love, and love of God 
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and fatherland, of mother and mistress, 
of art and one’s neighbour is but one and 
the same feeling.” 

Now even if for the moment we allow 
the penultimate sentence to stand, it is 
impossible not to see that in the last is 
exposed the hidden shoal which has 
wrecked the whole of his trilogy. No 
man holding such a theory could write 
truly religious music. And Gounod has 
not done so. He will ever remain the 
great musician of earthly love, but of that 
love only. 

* + » * * * * 

And now that he has gone let us glance 
around us, and see upon whom rests the 
onus of maintaining that high standard 
of art which France has raised up unto 
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herself during the latter part of this cen- 
tury. Thomas, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
Messager, Reyer, Chabrier, Bruneau— 
these are the names that readily occur to 
us. The first-named can already own to 
over eighty years of age, and in the 
ordinary course of nature must soon cease 
to také any active part in the musical 
matters of his country. Since the time 
when, a pupil of Lesueur, he took the 
Grand Prix of the Conservatoire (1832) he 
has produced continually. Undoubtedly 
he has been most successful in that form 
of opera which, having its origin in Pergo- 
lesi’s Serva Padrona (1731), has since 
become an exclusively French possession 
and one of which they are justifiably proud 
—the opéra comique. To trace its develop- 
ment through the past century and a half 
would be a profitable and a pleasant task, 
and one to which I hope to devote myself 
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in the near future. For the present, it 
continues to thrive lustily, putting forth 
shoot after shoot of sturdy growth. 
It is undoubtedly the genre of work 
in which the majority of French 
composers have excelled. Their grand 
opera is by no means so healthy. There 
are two of the most recent and brilliant 
examples of the opéra comique which | 
would like to cite. They are Za Basoche, 
already produced at our English Opera 
House (oh, the irony of it !), and Madame 
Chrysanthéme, both works from the pen of 
André Messager. Than Chrysanthime no 
more beautifully idyllic creation has seen 
the light for years. While French to the 
backbone and consequently brimful of re- 
finement and verve there rings throughout 
the score a note of true passion. The 
workmanship is of the highest order, the 
care for detail scrupulous, the local colour 
sufficient, and the technique especially 
sound. The orchestration is full of taste 
and ingenuity, and the whole reveals a 
musician who, if I mistake not, will rise to 
the very foremost rank of the composers 
of his day. André Messager is the true 
successor of George Bizet, more especi- 
ally because he combines with all the 
musical pleasantries which were so 
marked a feature of the composer of 
LI Arlésienne, his true sincerity of feeling, 
his deep note of passionate expression, 
and his highly developed gift of character- 
ization. All these. things are finely 
apparent in A/me. Chrysanthéme, and itis not 
too much to say that until that work 
has been heard in England, we cannot lay 
claim to any accurate knowledge of the 
level to which contemporary French art 
has attained. 

For the rest, they have the respective 
composers of Lsclarmonde, of Salammbo, 
of Ascanio and Le Kéive to carry on what 
of success they have already achieved 
in the field of grand opera. So that, 
taken altogether, the outlook for the 
future of French musical art is, notwith- 
standing her recent severe losses, far 
more encouraging than that of many of 
her neighbours. As to ourselves we are 
content with keeping a fairly watchful 
eye upon the most significant develop- 
ments in continental art, in much the 


same spirit as that in which our 
squadron prowls about the Mediter- 
ranean. If there is anything going, 


we are content so long as we are 
there to participate in it, and we 
generally emerge with some of the glory 
sticking to us. 
































By WARWICK SIMPSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


ce Y dear,” said Mr. Burgoyne 

pettishly, ‘1 must really beg in 
future matters of the kind that 7 may be 
consulted.” 

‘‘] won't forget, Percy,” said Mrs. 
Burgoyne pleasantly. She was a good- 
natured young person who flouted prece- 
dent by being, after five years of married 
life, still in love with her husband. ‘I 
only kept it from you because I know you 
are so busy just now.” 

‘*T really must say,” persisted Mr. Bur- 
goyne, ‘‘ I must say that whereas in the 
world Iamlooked upon as a man of import- 
ance, here, in my own home, I am treated” 
—Mr. Burgoyne gave an oratorical wave 
of the arm—‘‘I am treated as a mere 
nobody.” The butler entered the room 
and Mr. Burgoyne stopped. 

‘*Capital comment in the Mews this 
morning on your speech,” remarked 
young Mrs. Burgoyne. 

‘“VYes, I know,” said her husband. 

‘* They were saying last night at Lady 
Thorburn’s that you, dear, were quite the 
strong man of the Cabinet.” 

‘* Oh,” said Mr. Burgoyne. 

When a man is told repeatedly by the 
public journals that he is clever, sooner or 
later he finds himself accepting their 
verdict ; when he is told by the same media 
that he is over-rated he recognises this at 
once as a mere expression of personal 
feeling and permits it to affect him not at 
all. Mr. Burgoyne—the Right Honour- 
able Percy Edward Burgoyne, M.P., one 
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should call him, only that life is so short— 
Mr. Burgoyne was among those who are 
flattered by the organs of their own party 
and reviled by those of the party opposite. 
Having carefully ignored the latter he had 
begun to look upon himself as an indis- 
pensable man. He over-worked himself 
slightly and although at home he should 
have been the happiest of men, he was, as 
will have been seen, in affairs domestic 
un peu difficile a faire avec. 

It was Wednesday night, and Mr. Bur- 
goyne had his evening free. He was not 
a metropolitan member, so that he knew 
occasionally the delight of having a 
minute’s rest. Mrs. Burgoyne left the 
dining-room, and returning on some pre- 
text, kissed him lightly on the cheek as 
she passed. 

** Not cross, dear, now ?” she said. 

‘* | have been extremely annoyed,” said 
the unappeasable Mr. Burgoyne. She 
sighed a little and went out. He took 
with much care a cigar from the box, and 
pressed it near to his ear, and seeming 
satisfied, lighted it. 

Somehow it had an odd flavour. He 
mixed himself some whisky, and _ this 
tasted like medicine. He thought of the 
little quarrel he had had with his wife, and 
it annoyed him to find that he could not 
now for the life of him recollect what it 
was about. 

**T think I'll go and lie down for a 
while,” said Burgoyne to himself. ‘ I’m 
out of sorts.” 

He went upstairs, and lay down, with- 
out undressing, on the bed. His head 
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felt very bad for a while, then suddenly 
the aching ceased. 

‘*Good,” said Mr. Burgoyne. 
thought a rest would put me right.” 

He went quietly downstairs, and let 
himself out. He stood a while on the 
step, and then strolled through the Gar- 
dens into Kensington Road. He noticed 
to his surprise that F 042 omitted his usual 
salutation, and he observed, too, that 
when he crossed the road the cabmen did 
not pull up for him, or even shout at him 
their usual comments. 

‘* Really, madam,” said Mr. Burgoyne 
to an old lady who was hailing an omnibus, 
‘*do be careful with your umbrella. If 
you don’t look out you will hurt some- 
body,” 

Some one laughed near to him. 

‘You're not a body,” said the some- 
one. ‘‘ You’re dead.” 

‘*Oh,” said Mr. Burgoyne, with an 
incredulous laugh. ‘‘I’m dead, am I?” 
He laughed again, but he stopped suddenly 
as he passed a hairdresser’s window, and 
hastening to the shop, looked between 
the two magnificent ladies of wax, who, in 
the lowest of gowns, sneered at each 
other, from either end of the window. He 
peered into the mirror at the back. He 
could see nothing. 

‘* Well, I’m ¥ 
hasty expression. 

‘* There,” said the friendly spirit, ‘‘ there 
you are quite wrong. If you were you 
wouldn’t be here.” 
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Burgoyne used a 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* My name’s Sadler,” said the friendly 
spirit, ‘‘ used to be member for a borough 
in Lampshire in the old days.” 

‘* Pocket borough ?” 

“Yes,” said Sadler. 

‘* Ah!” remarked Burgoyne, ‘‘ we have 
changed all that.” Sadler laughed very 
much at this, and when he recovered 
asked what the other’s name was, for 
goodness’ sake. 

‘““Not ¢he Burgoyne,” he exclaimed, 
when the information had been given him. 
Mr. Burgoyne said, modestly, ‘‘ Yes, the 
Burgoyne.” 

“Well, this is the best of good luck,” 
said the other. ‘‘ Capital thing you hap- 
pened to meet me. Why, I can introduce 
you to all the best political spirits in 
town. I usually meet Palmerston just 
along here at about this time.” 

‘*This is a little awkward,” said Mr. 
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Burgoyne diffidently. ‘‘ The fact is, | 
have said some rather bitter things about 
Palmerston.” 

‘* My dear chap,” said Sadler, ‘‘ that’s 
all right. Nobody bears any ill will here. 
That’s what distinguishes it from the other 
existence. We are all on the best—— 
My Lord.” 

They were just by Hyde Park Corner, 
and Sadler addressed one of two spirits 
standing at the base of the statue. 

** My Lord, will you excuse me? Will 
you allow me to introduce my friend?” 

Lord Palmerston shook hands, and said 
in a friendly way ‘‘ Good-bye, John,” to 
the broad-hatted spirit with whom he had 
been chatting. Turning, he bowed to 
Burgoyne, and spoke to Sadler with just 
a suspicion of acerbity. 

‘* My good Sadler,” he said, ‘‘ I have so 
often asked you not to bring strangers to 
me. Really it goes beyond a joke to ws 
Sadler whispered a few words in the great 
man’s ear. 

‘*I beg pardon,” he said, turning to 
Burgoyne. ‘‘I beg pardon, really. I did 
not know you were ¢e Burgoyne.” 

Mr. Burgoyne bowed. 

‘** I certainly was,” he said. 

‘* Sadler,” said Palmerston, ‘‘ don’t let 
us detain you. Mr. Burgoyne and I will 
stroll down to the Carlton together.” 

‘I’m a member,” said Mr. Burgoyne, 
as they strolled arm-in-arm through Green 
Park. ‘‘ You must be my guest.” 

‘*My dear fellow,” said Palmerston, 
‘*there’s no question of membership with 
us. We can go anywhere. I should 
turn in much more often only that it 
irritates me when the young men talk 
about the fifties. I just go in to look at 
the papers, but I seldom sit there.” 

‘*T shall be rather interested,” said 
Burgoyne, hurrying his steps, ‘‘ to hear 
what the members of the Reform and the 
Carlton are saying about me. It won’t be 
in the papers until to-morrow morning. 
I expect my departure will cause rather 
an excitement.” 

‘*You never know,” said Palmerston, 
‘*how people are going to take these 
things. I’ve known many men to be dis- 
appointed in that way. Married, Mr. 
Burgoyne ?” 

‘** Yes,” said Burgoyne. 

Then for the first time he found himself 
thinking of his wife. In the excitement 
of these new sensations he had for the 
time forgotten her, and now that she came 
to his memory he found a tang of sadness 
in his thoughts. She had been a good 




















“THEY WENT INTO THE CARLTON, AND IN THE SMOKING-ROOM THEY COULD HEAR FROM A GROUP 
STANDING NEAR TO THE FIREPLACE EXCITED CONVERSATION.” 
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helpmate to him, and she had been 
always the best of wives. It gave him a 
distinct throb of regret when he thought 
how careless he had been in the repay- 
ments for all the happiness she had given 
him. 

** Which shall we try first?” asked 
Palmerston. 

They went into the Carlton, and in the 
smoking-room they could hear from a 
group standing near to the fireplace 
excited conversation. Mr. Burgoyne felt 
an access of interest when he heard his 
own name. 

~ ‘7 think myself,” said a whiskered 
member with a triple chin, ‘‘I think 
myself that whilst, of course, Burgoyne 
was a decent speaker and all that, his 
loss to the party is nothing to be per- 
turbed about.” The speaker drew at his 
cigar. ‘* Principal thing now is to think 
who's the best man to fill his place.” 

It annoyed Burgoyne very much to see 
the pleasure with which this occupation 
was entered into. Nobody spoke a word 
of personal regret at his departure, and the 
praise given to his public work was given 
grudgingly. Then they were suggesting 
the names of perfectly impossible men as 
his successor, men whom he felt sure 
were ridiculously capable. 

**I] think we'll go on,” 
Palmerston. 

They strolled into another club, and there 
the talk was, if anything, more outspoken. 
The news was on the tape, and members 
kept coming into the room in the most 
irritating way under the impression that 
they were first with the information. 

‘** Well, you may say what you like,” 
said a member, ‘‘ you may say what you 
like about poor Burgoyne, but he hada 
very pleasant wife. They say she used 
to help him a good deal.” 

**Has money, hasn’t she?” 
sad-looking man in the corner. 

‘Rather. By-the-bye, how long have 
you been a widower ?” 

The joke at the expense of the sad man 
was for Burgoyne the last stroke. If he 
could have used personal violence he 
would. He felt better when they were 
out again in Pall Mall. 

** Now, don’t you worry,” said Palmer- 
ston, good-naturedly, ‘‘it’s of no use. 
Just wait until the morning and we'll 
come down and see the papers. They’re 
sure to have something pleasant to say. 

I know that when /came here "—the great 
man stooped and picked up a wisp of 
straw—‘‘ they said some very gratifying 


he said to 


said a 
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things about me. Quite reconciled me, 
they did, to the change of existence. 
That’s where we men of prominence get 
the pull, Burgoyne. The old world is sorry 
to lose us, and when that is so, this world 
feels that it has gained, and one enters it 
with something of prestige. See what I 
mean?” 

‘*T hear,” said Burgoyne, thoughtfully. 

**] don’t know whether you would 
care to go to any place of amusement ?” 

** No, thanks,” said Burgoyne. 

‘*Or whether you would care to meet 
Disraeli and Pitt, and one or two kindred 
spirits and have a friendly chat about——” 

‘* Some other time, if you don’t mind,” 
said Burgoyne. 

** Well, if you want us you know where 
to find us!” 

** Indeed I don’t.” 

**I forgot,” said Palmerston hastily. 
‘*Of course, it’s Wednesday. Well, to- 
morrow night, let us say. We'll all go 
down to the House together. You'll find 
it very amusing. Good-night. I'll look 
you up in the morning.” 

Burgoyne spent the night on the Terrace 
of the House, looking over at the black 
river with its fringe of lights and listen- 
ing to the occasional booming of the 
clock. He was impatient to see the 
morning papers, and he had half a mind, 
at about three o’clock, to step down to the 
Times office and see. what they were going 
to say about him. But he possessed him- 
self of patience. Many other spirits came 
down to the Terrace, men who had taken 


part in all-night sittings in the old 
days. Burgoyne was occupied with his 


thoughts and he did not speak to them. 
The sun came up and brightened the 
buildings on the Embankment ; the lazy 
barges yawned and allowed themselves 
reluctantly to be moved by the fiery little 
tugs which puffed and snorted and 
whistled with the impetuosity of active 
youth. 

And as the hours went on Burgoyne 
began to want very much to go home 
and see his wife. He knew that it 
would be useless to do so, he knew that 
he could not comfort her; he scarcely 
knew whether she would require it. 
Probably she, too, would look upon his 
removal as a happy release. 

** Here you are then,” said Palmerston 
cheerily, ‘“I was sure I should find you 
here.” 

‘*Why ?” demanded Burgoyne. 

‘*Oh, it takes years for a statesman to 
rid himself of the habit of coming down 
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**ON THE PLACARDS WAS A CONSPICUOUS LINE. 


here. I wonder the living people don’t 
complain, really.” 

‘*Is it too early to drop in and read 
?” asked Burgoyne. 

“Ah,” said Palmerston, chaffingly, 
‘*want to see your press notices. You 
modern men are much more eager for 
public praise than we were. I think we 
had better go into a newspaper club. I 
know one that’s sure to be open.” 

‘*Do newspaper men rise so early?” 
asked Burgoyne. 

‘* My dear fellow,” replied Palmerston, 
‘*they never go to bed.” 

In the light of the early morning 
they strolled down Parliament Street. 
The red mail-carts were dashing along 
and newspaper vans were hurrying about. 
On the placards stuck on the latter was a 
conspicuous line 





DEATH OF MR. PERCY BURGOYNE. 
SPECIAL MEMOIR. 
By One who Knew Him. 


It restored Burgoyne to content when 
he saw this. One of the opposition 
papers had also 


HIS PROBABLE SUCCESSOR, 


and this made him quiet again. In the 
literary club there were one or two men 
arguing about short stories, and a tired 
attendant was fixing on the sloping stands 
the morning journals. Burgoyne expe- 
rienced the joysof anticipation ashe looked 
at the paper nearest to him. It belonged 
to his own party, and he knew the editor 
very well. 

‘** We regret to announce the demise of 
Mr. Percy Burgoyne, which took place last 
night at his residence in Rutland Gate. 
He had been ailing for some time——” 

‘*That’s not true,” remarked Bur- 
goyne. 

‘* and his closer relatives have noticed 
of late a change in his manner. Bur- 
goyne was only thirty-six, and had, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, already made 
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his mark as a 
order.” 

** «Statesman of high order” is all right,” 
remarked Burgoyne with a pleased air. 

‘*He possessed a certain brusqueness 
of manner that repelled some, but in the 
privacy of his own home he was, it is 
said, at times an agreeable host and a 
most devoted husband.” 

**Oh,” said Burgoyne. 

The account went on to record some 
of his political achievements; gave the 
figures for his last election and added 
that they had good reason to believe that 
an admirable candidate would in due time 
be forthcoming. Then followed a more 
detailed account of his life including frank 
statements in regard to his comparative 
failure at the bar— 

‘*They might have left that out,” said 
Burgoyne. 

—and the fact that he was called Percy 
Vere at Harrow because he was obstinate, 
and a quantity of other more or less rele- 
vant information. 

He moved to the place at which 
Palmerston was standing. The two men 
at the fire ceased talking of Mr. Kipling 
and took up Mr. Barrie. 

**] don’t think I would look at this if I 
were you,” said Palmerston kindly. ‘‘ You 
know what opposition papers are, and you 
can guess what they are likely to say.” 

‘* But,” urged Burgoyne, ‘‘ de mortuis 


‘* Say nothing good. There is a great 
deal of candour in these sort of notices 
nowadays. Come along.” 


But Mr. Burgoyne would not come 
along. Some of the old pertinacity was 


still with him, and he read doggedly 
through the memoirs given in each of 
the daily papers. They certainly did 
not, on the whole, err on the side of 
geniality. One or two were spiteful, and 
the emphasis laid upon certain of his 
actions would have caused his blood to 
boil if he had had any. 

** What do you think of these shameful 
articles?” he demanded of Palmerston. 
‘* Surely, when a man’s gone 

‘*Just the time to hit him,” said 
Palmerston humorously. ‘‘I was afraid 
you were anticipating too much.” 

‘*T wish you’d tell me frankly what 
you think of them. It seems to me—but 
there, I'd rather have your opinion.” 





Palmerston considered for a few 
moments. 
**“You won't be offended, Mr. Bur- 


goyne.” 
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statesman of high 


‘*T declare I won't.’ 

‘Well it seems to me that it’s like 
this. Whilst everybody acknowledges that 
you were aman of mark, nobody seems to 
have any acute personal regret at your 
departure.” 

Burgoyne winced. 

‘* That's just what I noticed,” he said, 
slowly. 

‘*And nobody seems to be over- 
whelmed with unassuageable grief. No- 
body pretends that the happiness of the 
nation or of any one person is seriously 
eclipsed by your absence.” 

‘*It’s—it’s not pleasant,” said poor 
Burgoyne, with an awkward laugh. 

‘*No, it isn’t,” acknowledged the other. 
‘* But you will soon get overit. Besides, 
it is perhaps an exaggeration to assume 
that nobody sorrows. You said you were 
married didn’t you ? 

**] did.” 

** Well 
course 

Burgoyne interrupted hurriedly. 

‘*Let’s talk of something else, please. 
Did you say you were going to take me 
to Curzon Street ?” 

They walked up to Curzon Street, and 
Burgoyne was introduced to Beacons- 
field, who begged him at once to call him 
Disraeli. Most of those in the world in 
which they found himself knew him, he 
said, as Disraeli, and it did not look well for 
a spirit to go about with an alias. Disraeli 
asked him what he thought of the new 
world, and Burgoyne confessed that it 
was a little strange at first. The conver- 
sation turned not upon politics as the 
new-comer had expected it would. 
Disraeli just mentioned that they seem 
to be making a lot of fuss in the Com- 
mons, and added that it was perfectly 
extraordinary to see how excited folk 
became when engaged in politics. One 
or two others strolled out with them 
into Hyde Park, and resting near the 
Achilles statue, a discussion started on a 
subject interesting to all. It was on the 
impossibility of return to the old life. 

‘If I went back at all,” said one, ‘‘it 
would be to put things on the turf to 


then, Mrs. 


” 


Burgoyne of 





rights.” 

‘“Well, you’re under it at present, 
Admiral,” said Palmerston, ‘‘so you 
can’t.” 


‘*In a sense,” said the Admiral. 

‘*In a very effective sense,” retorted 
Palmerston. 

‘It’s all very well for you elders to 
talk placidly,” said a newer arrival. 


‘* All 
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your friends are here now, and if you 
were allowed to revisit the world you 
would be miserable. Now, with us it is 
different.” 

‘* Very different,” murmured Burgoyne. 

‘*I’d like to go to speak to my dear 
old mother again,” the other went on. 
‘*I’d like to tell her how much I regret 
any trouble I gave her when I was with 
her, and——” 

**You new fellows,” said the Admiral 
testily, ‘‘ give one a positive hump. Con- 
sole yourself, my boy, and don’t yearn 
after the impossible. Here’s a newer 
spirit than yourself, Mr.——” 

‘* Burgoyne,” said Palmerston. ‘ Mr. 





What you can’t do is to speak to her, 
until she also comes here. Even then it 
is not usual to mix with the other sex 
much.” 

‘* You see,” explained the Admiral, ‘it 
might be fatal to the existence of good 
humour.” 

Sadler, the friend of the night before, 
came up, and Burgoyne left the group to 
speak to him. They strolled together 
down towards Kensington Gardens, and 
Sadler found that he had to do much of 
the talking. 

‘**] dare say you find it all very strange,” 
said Sadler as they walked along, ‘‘ but 
it will wear off in the course of thirty or 











‘“ HE RECOGNISED PRESENTLY THE WAVY HAIR OF HIS WIFE.” 


Burgoyne, statesman, whom we are all 
pleased to meet.” 

Burgoyne bowed. 

‘* Pleased to meet,” echoed the Admiral. 
‘*And he is contented; he doesn't wish 
to return to see his mother or any non- 
sense of the kind.” 

**] should like to see my wife,” said 
Burgoyne gravely. 

‘* Nothing easier than that,” said one 
or two of the others. The Rotten Row 
folk were beginning their gallops and 
making the tan fly, and the spirits became 
interested as they recognised one or two 
bulky old gentlemen of their acquaint- 
ance. ‘*‘You can see her at any time. 





forty years. The old friends will drop in, 
and in a century or so you will wonder 
that you ever minded leaving the old 
world. And it isn’t as though everybody 
was worried about your departure, and 
hearts were broken and withers wrung. 
From what I can gather in your case 
there is no one who views your exit with 
anything but equanimity.” 

‘*] say,” interrupted Burgoyne, hur- 
riedly, “‘you won’t mind, will you, but I 
want to leave you for a few moments.” 

‘* That’s all right,” said Sadler genially ; 
‘* want to see the wife ?” 

‘* Who told you that ?”” demanded poor 
Burgoyne. 
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‘** Oh, ‘that often happens. Especially in 
cases where they have not been to her 
perhaps all that they should have been.” 

They were near to Rutland Gate now, 
and Burgoyne stopped. 

‘*To be quite honest,” he said, peni- 
tently, ‘‘I’m afraid that was my case. I 
assure you, Sadler, that Iam quite nervous. 
I feel that of all the people who have 
reason to congratulate themselves on my 
—my absence, my dear wife should be 
the chief. Why, only last night Pe 

‘** Look here,” said Sadler interrupting. 
He knew that when folk commence the 
recital of domestic broils it is difficult to 
stop them. ‘‘ You just goin and I'll wait. 
Come now, pull yourself together. Show 
some spirit.” 

Mr. Burgoyne went through the un- 
opened front door and up stairs. The 
blinds were down and the house seemed 
quiet and sad. He went into his own 
room, and by the light coming through a 
chink in the venetians he could see his 
own body lying there. The rest of the 
room was very dark. There was a slight 
rustling of skirts near to the side of the 
bed, and he recognised presently the 
wavy hair of his wife. Her hands were 
clasped. 

‘*Send him back to me!” she prayed. 
‘* Send him back, please, please! He was 
my dear husband, and I loved him more 
than anything else in the whole world. 
Send him back to me, and let us be as 
happy as we were in the old days.” 

The spirit of Percy Burgoyne fluttered 
in the air as the slight figure of the 
woman shook with her earnestness. 

‘*] will give anything to see him again ; 
anything to tell him how much I loved 
him ; I cannot live—I do not want to live 
—without him.” 





Again the spirit of Burgoyne, agitated 
beyond description, trembled. If only it 
could be allowed an opportunity of atoning 
for the past; if only—so thought the 
spirit—if only a further space of life could 
be accorded. The tears fell between the 
clasped hands of the kneeling woman on 
to the wrist of the body. 

Slowly the spirit found itself moving 
towards the bed. There was a moment’s 
hesitation. Then it found itself permitted 
to re-inhabit the form lying there. 

She stroked the hand and it moved 
slightly. A twitch of the eyelids, and the 
figure of Burgoyne turned. His wife 
gave a soft scream of joy as he, with a 
look of exceeding happiness, regarded 
affectionately the one person who held his 
memory dear. 

* * * * * . 

‘*It is with great pleasure,” said, in dis- 
played type, the evening papers, ‘‘ that we 
are able to contradict the report published 
by our contemporaries of the death of Mr. 
Percy Burgoyne. It appears that the 
right hon. member was indeed for some 
hours in a state of torpor, which by those 
around him was mistaken for an absolute 
cessation of life. But to the relief of all 
who are interested in the game of politics, 
and like to see it played by able men, and 
to the intense delight of his affectionate 
wife, he revived at an early hour this 
morning. Mr. Burgoyne is not the first 
man who has had an opportunity of 
reading his own obituary notices, and if 
Nature is to play this sort of prank with 
any frequency he will probably not be the 
last.” 

‘* We may add that in the course of a 
week or so, Mr. and Mrs. Burgoyne will 
leave town for a rest in the Riviera.” 
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UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES. 


When as in silks my Julia goes, 

Till then, methinks, how sweetly flows 

‘That liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 

That brave vibration, each way free, 

O! how that glittering taketh me! 
HERRICK. 
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SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 
(FROM A DEALER’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


NO. II.—THE NECKLACE OF GREEN DIAMONDS. 





CAN 
y remem- 
gy ber per- 
fectly well 
the day 
upon which 
I received 











the order 

~ from my _ ec- 
= centric old 
friend, Francis 


Brewer, to make 
him a necklace of 
green diamonds. It 

was the 2nd of May in 
the year 1890, exactly three days after 
his marriage with the fascinating little 
singer, Eugenie Clarville, who had set 
Paris aflame with the piquancy of her 
acting, and her delightful command of a 
fifth-rate voice some six months after 
Brewer had left London to take up the 
management of a great banking enterprise 
in the French capital. He was then well 
into the forties; but he had skipped 
through life with scarce a jostle against 
the venial sins, and was as ignorant as 
a babe where that mortal septette of 
vices, which the clergy anathematise on 
the first Wednesday in Lent, was 
concerned. I have never known a more 
childish man, or one who held your 


affection so readily with simplicity. He 
was large-hearted, trusting, boyish, by 
no means unintellectual, and in no 
sense a fool. Indeed, his commercial 
knowledge was highly valuable; and 
his energy in working up a business 
was a reproach to those who, like 
myself, love to sit in arm-chairs, and 
watch the ebb of life from a plate-glass 
window. 

When he was married he wrote to 
me, and I laid his letter upon my table 
with a whistle. Not that he was in any 
way suited for the celibate state, for his 
instinct was wholly cast in the marrying 
mould. Had I been called upon to 
paint him, I should have sat him in an 
arm-chair by the side of a roaring fire, 
with a glass of punch to toast a buxom 
goodwife, and a pipe as long as the stick 
of my umbrella to make rings of smoke 
for a new generation at his knee. Such 
a man should, said common sense, have 
been yoked to an English dame, to one 
used to the odour of the lemon, and 
motherly by instinct and by training. I 
could not imagine him married to a lady 
from the Vaudeville ; the contrast 
between his iron-headed directress and 
the gauze and tinsel of opera bouffe 
seemed grotesque almost to incredulity. 
Yet there was the letter, and there were 
his absurd ravings about a woman he had 
known distantly for six months, and in- 
timately for three days. 

‘‘] have married,” he said in this 
memorable communication, ‘‘ the dearest 
little soul that God ever brought into the 
world—fresii as the breeze, bright as 
the sky, eyes like the night, and temper 
like an angel. You must come and see 
her, old boy, the moment we set foot in 
our house at Villemomble. I sha’n’t let 


you lose an hour; you must learn for 
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THE GREAT TRAIN SMASH NEAR ROUEN. 


yourself what a magnificent Benedick I 
make. Why, the days go like flashes 
of the sun—and there never was a 
happier man in or out of this jolly city. 
Oh, you slow-goers in London, you poor 
lame cab-horses, what do you know of 
life or of women, or even of the sky 





above you? Come to Paris, old man; 
come, I say, and we'll put you through 
your paces, and you shall meet her, the 
very best little wife that ever fell to an 
old dray-horse in this fair of high- 
steppers.” 

There was a good deal more of this 
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sort of thing, but the kernel of the ‘etter 
was in a postscriptum, as was the es~ence 
of most of his communications. He told 
me there that he desired to make some 
substantial present to the girl he had just 
married ; and he inclosed a rough sketch 
of a necklace which he thought would be 
a pretty thing if rare stones were used to 
decorate it. I fell in with his whim at 
once ; and as it chanced that I had just 
received from the Jagersfontein mine a 
parcel of twenty very fine greenish 
diamonds, I determined to use them in 
the business. I may say that these 
stones were of a _ delicious pale 
green tint, almost the colour of the 
great jewel in the vaults at Dresden; 
and that their fire was amazing. I have 


course of three weeks, during which time 
I had many and irritating requests from 
him for constant and detailed accounts of 
its progress. 

When the trinket reached him his 
satisfaction was quite childish. He wrote 
of his delight, and of ‘* Eugy’s,” and 
spoilt three sheets of good note-paper 
telling me of her appearance at the 
English ball early in June; and of the 
sensation such an extraordinary bauble 
caused. Then I heard from him no more 
until August, when I read in an evening 
paper that he had been returning from 
Veulettes after a short holiday, and had 
been in the great train smash near Rouen. 
A later telegram gave a list of the dead, 
in which was the name of his wife ; and 





*** AND THEY SHALL CLING ALWAYS TO HER IN HER LONG SLEEP.’”’ 


known a gem of the hue to be worth 
nearly a hundred pounds a carat; 
and as the lot I had averaged two 
carats apiece their worth was very con- 
siderable. I had not learnt what were 
Brewer’s instructions in the matter of 
expense ; but I wrote to him by the next 
post congratulating him on his marriage and 
informing him that I would set the green 
diamonds in a necklace, and sell them for 
two thousand pounds. He accepted the 
offer by a cablegram ; and on the follow- 
ing day sent a long letter of instruction 
the pith of which was the order to 
engrave on the inner side of the pendant 
the words, major lex amor est nobis, 1 
laughed at his Latin, and the amatory 
exuberance which it betrayed; but fell 
upon the work, and finished it in the 


three days after I received from him t!-e 
most pitiful letter that it has ever been 
my misfortune to read. The whole 
wounded soul of the man seemed laid 
bare upon the paper; the simplicity of 
his words was so touching and so ex- 
pressive of his agony, that I could scarce 
trust myself to go through the long pages 
over which he let his sorrow flow. Yet 
one paragraph remained long in my 
mind, for it was one that recalled the 
necklace of green diamonds, and it was 
so astonishing that I did not doubt that 
Brewer was, for the time at any rate, on 
the high road to madness. ‘‘I have 
put them round her dear neck,” he 
said, ‘‘ and they shall cling always to her 
in her long sleep.” 

At the end of the month he wrote again, 
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mentioning that, despite my sharp re- 
monstrance, he had seen the jewels 
buried with her, and that his heart was 
broken. He said that he thought of 
coming to stay with me, and of retiring 
from business ; but went on in the next 
paragraph to confess his inability to leave 
the city in which she was buried, and the 
places which kept her memory so sharply 
before him. I wrote an answer, advising 
him to plunge into work as an antidote 
to grief, and had posted it but an hour 
when the mystery of the green diamond 
necklace began. 

The circumstances were these. My 
clerk had left with the letters, and I was 
sitting at my table examining a few un- 
usually large cats’-eyes which had been 
offered to me that morning. I heard the 
shop door open, and saw from the small 
window near my desk a man in a fur coat 
who seemed in something of a hurry when 
he went to the counter. Three minutes 
afterwards, Michel came up to me breath- 
lessly and stammering. He carried in 
his hand the identical necklace which I 
had made for my friend Brewer, and 
which he had buried with his wife, as his 
letter said, not a month before. My 
amazement at the sight of it was so great 
that for many minutes I sat clasping and 
unclasping the snap of the trinket, and 
reading again that strange inscription, 
major lex amor est nobis, which had caused 
me so much amusement when I had first 
ordered it to be cut. Then I asked 
Michel, 

‘* Who brought this ? ” 

‘* A man in the shop below—the agent 
of Green and Sons, who have been offered 
it by a customer at Dieppe.” 

‘* Have they put a price upon it?” 

‘* They ask one thousand five hundred 
pounds for it.” 

** Oh, five hundred less than we sold it 
for; that is curious. Ask the man if he 
will leave it on approval for a week ? ” 

‘*] have put the question already. His 
people are quite willing.” 

‘* Then write out a receipt.” 

He went away to do so, still fumbling 
and amazed. The thing was so astound- 
ing to one who knew the whole of the 
circumstances as I did that I told him 
nothing more, but examined the necklace 
minutely at least half-a-dozen times. Was 
it possible that there could be two sets of 
matching green diamonds, two infatu- 
ated lovers who had chosen the same 
pattern of ornament, the same strange 
inscription, and the same tint of stones ? 


Such a thing was out of the question. 
Either Brewer had made a mistake when 
he said that the necklace had been buried 
with his wife, a theory which presupposed 
his return to his normal common sense, 
or some scoundrel had stolen it from 
her coffin. I determined to wire to him 
at once, and had written out a message 
when the second mystery in the history 
of the trinket began to unfold itself. It 
came to me in the form of a cablegram 
from Brewer himself, who asked me to go 
to him at Paris without delay, as some- 
thing which troubled him beyond descrip- 
tion had happened since he wrote to me. 

I need not say that at the time when I 
received this telegram I had no idea that 
a second mystery had engendered it. I 
believed that Brewer had discovered the 
loss of the necklace, and had sent for me 
to trace the thieves. This task I entered 
upon very willingly; and when I had 
instructed Michel to ask Green and Co.— 
with whom we did a largé business—to 
give me as a special and private favour 
the real name of the seller of the neck- 
lace, I took the eight o’clock train from 
Victoria, and was in Paris at dawn on 
the following morning. Early as it was, 
Brewer waited for me at the Gare du 
Nord, and greeted me with a welcome 
which was almost hysterical in its effusive- 
ness. This I could not return, for the 
shock of the sight of him was enough to 
make any man voiceless. He had aged 
in look twenty years in as many months. 
His clothes hung in folds upon a figure 
that had once been the figure of a robust 
and finely-built man; his face was wan 
and colourless; there were hollows 
above his temples, and furrows as of 
great age in the cheeks which erstwhile 
shone with all the healthy colouring that 
physical vigour can give. His aspect, 
indeed, was pitiable ; but I made a great 
effort to convince him that I had not 
noticed it, and said cheerily, 

‘* Well, and how is my old friend ?” 

‘*] am a widower,” he answered; and 
there was more pathos in the simple 
remark than in any lament I ever heard 
from him. It was quite evident that his 
one grief still reigned in his thoughts ; 
and I made no other attempt to conquer 
it. 

‘*You have important news, or you 
would not have summoned me from 
London,” I said, as we left the station in 
a fiacre. ‘‘ Won’t you give me an idea of 
it now ?” 

‘* When we reach my place I will tell 
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you everything and show you everything. 
It’s very kind of you to come, very kind 
indeed; but I’d sooner speak of such 
things at my own house.” 

‘© You are still at Villemomble ?” 

‘Yes, but I have an apartment by the 
Rue de Morny, and am staying there 
now; the old home is not the same. She 
is dead, you know.” 

I. thought this remark very strange, 
and his manner of giving it no less 
curious. He nodded his head gravely, 
and continued to nod it, repeating the 
words and holding my hand like some 
great school-boy who feared to be alone. 
He was scarcely better when we arrived 
at his lodging, and he took me to a 
luxurious apartment which was well 
worthy of his consummate taste ; but the 
moment he had shut the outer door his 
manner changed, becoming quick, in- 
terested, and distinctly nervous. 

‘* Bernard,” he said, ‘‘ I brought you to 
Paris because the strangest thing possible 
has happened. You remember the neck- 
lace of green diamonds I gave my poor 
wife, and buried with her?” 

‘Am I likely to forget that folly?” I 
asked. 

‘* Well,” he continued, ‘‘it was stolen 
from her grave in the little cemetery near 
Raincy a 

‘*T know that,” said I. 

““ You know it!” he cried, looking up 
aghast. ‘‘ How could you know it ?” 

‘* Because it was offered to me yester- 
day.” 

**Good God!” he exclaimed, “‘ offered 
to you yesterday! But it could not have 
been, for my servant bought it in a shabby 
jeweller’s near the Rue St. Lazarre! Look 
for yourself, and say, what do you call 
that?” 

He had unlocked a small safe as he 
spoke, and he threw a jewel case upon 
the table. I opened it quickly, and it was 
then my turn to call out as he had done a 
moment before. The case contained a 
second necklace of green diamonds exactly 
resembling the one I had made, and had 
then in my pocket; and it bore even the 
memorable inscription—major lex amor est 
nobis. 

When I made this discovery there 
seemed something so uncanny and terrible 
about it that the beads of perspiration 
stood on my forehead, and my hand shook 
until I nearly dropped the case. 

‘** Frank,” I said, ‘‘ there’s deeper work 
here than you think ; this is the necklace 
which you believe you buried with your 





wife ; well, what is this one, then, that I 
have in my pocket ?” 

I opened the second case and laid the 
jewels side by side. You could not have 
told one bauble from the other unless you 
had possessed such an eye as mine, which 
will fidget over a sham diamond when it 
is yet a yard away. Hehad no doubt that 
they were identical; and when he saw 
them together he began to cry like a 
frightened woman. 

‘*What does it mean?” he asked. 
‘*Have they robbed my wife’s grave? 
My God !—two necklaces alike down to 
the very engraving. Who has done it? 
Who could do such a thing with a woman 
who never harmed a living soul ? Bernard, 
if I spent every shilling I possess I will 
get to the bottom of this thing! Oh, my 
wife, my wife a 

His distress would have moved an 
adamantine heart, and was not a thing 
to cavil at. The mystery, which had 
completely unnerved him, had fascinated 
me so strangely that I determined not to 
leave Paris until the last line of its solution 
was written. The robbery of the grave I 
could have understood, but that there 
should be two necklaces, one of them 
with real stones and the other with 
imitation, was a fact before which my 
imagination reeled. As for him, he con- 
tinued to sit in his arm-chair, and to fret 
like a child; and there I left him while I 
went to consult the first detective I could 
run against. 

The difficulties in getting at the police 
of Paris are proverbial. The officials there 
hold it such an impertinence for a mere 
civilian to inform them of anything at all 
that the unfortunate pursuer of the crim- 
inal comes at last to believe himself guilty 
of some crime. I put up with some hours’ 
badgering at the nearest bureau, and then 
having no French but that which is fit 
for publication, I returned to the Rue de 
Morny, getting on the way some glimmer 
of a plan into my head. I found Brewer 
in the same wandering state as I had 
left him; and although he listened when 
I spoke, I felt sure that his mind was in 
that infantile condition which can neither 
beget a plan nor realise one. For him- 
self, he had a single idea; and upon 
that he harped uwsgue ad nauseam. 

‘I must send for Jules,” he kept 





muttering, ‘‘ Jules knew her well; he was 
one of her oldest friends ; he would help 
me in a case like this, I feel sure. He 
always told her that green diamonds were 
unlucky ; I was insane to touch the 
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things, positively insane. Jules will come 
at once, and I will tell him everything, 
and he will explain things we do not un- 
derstand. Perhaps you will send a letter 
to him now; Robert is in the kitchen 
and he will take it.” 

‘*] will send a note with pleasure if 
you think this man can help us; but who 
is he, and why have I not heard of him 
before ?” 

‘*You must have heard of him,” he 
answered testily; ‘‘ he was always with us 
when she lived —always.” 

‘* Do you see him often now ?” 

‘* Yes, often ; he was here a week ago ; 
that is his photograph on the cabinet 
there.” 

The picture was that of a finely built 
but very typical Frenchman, a man with a 
pointed, well-brushed beard, and a neatly 
curled moustache. The head was not strik- 
ing, being cramped above the eyes and 
bulging behind the ears ; but the smile was 
very pleasant, and the general effect one 
of geniality. 1 examined the photograph, 
and then asked casually, 

‘*What is this M. Jules? you don’t 
tell me the rest of bis name.” 

**Jules Galimard. I must have men- 
tioned him to you. He is the editor, or 
something, of Paris et Londres. We will 
write for him now, and he will come over 
at once.” 

I sent the letter to please him, asking the 
man to come across on important business, 
and then told him of my plan. 

‘** The first thing to do,” said, I ‘‘ is to go 
to Raincy, and to ascertain if the grave of 
your wife has been tampered with—and 
when. If you will stay here and nurse 
yourself I will do that at once.” 

He seemed to think over the proposition 
for some minutes; and when he an- 
swered me he was calmer. 

‘*T willcome with you,” he said, ‘ if— 
if any one is to look upon her face again, 
it shall be me.” 

I could see that a terrible love gave him 
strength even for such an ordeal 7. this. 
He began to be meaningly and even 
alarmingly calm; and when we set out 
for Raincy he betrayed no emotion what- 
ever. I will not describe anything but 
the result of that never-to-be-forgotten 
mission, although the scene haunts my 
memory to this day. Suffice it to say that 
we found indisputable evidence of a raid 
upon the vault ; and discovered that the 
necklace had been torn from the body of 
the woman. When nothing more was to 
be learnt, I took my friend back to Paris. 
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There I found a letter from the office of 
Paris et Londres saying that Galimard was 
at Dieppe, but would be with us in the 
evening. 

The mystery had now taken such hold of 
me that I could not rest. Brewer, whose 
calm was rather dangerous than re-assur- 
ing, seemed strangely lethargic when he 
reached his rooms, and began to doze in 
his arm-chair. This was the best thing 
he could have done; but I had no in- 
tention of dozing myself; and when I had 
wormed from him the address of the shop 
where the sham necklace had been pur- 
chased—it proved to be in the Rue Stock- 
holm—I took a fiacre at once and left 
him to his dreaming. The place was a 
poor one, though the taste of a French- 
man was apparent in the display and 
arrangement of the few jewels, bronzes, 
and pictures which were the stock-in- 
trade of the dealer. He himself was a 
lifeless creature, who listened to me with 
great patience, and appeared to be com- 
pletely astounded when I told him that I 
desired to have an interview with the 
vendor of the necklace and the green 
diamonds. 

“You could not have come at a more 
fortunate moment,” said he, ‘‘ the stones 
were pretty, | confess, and I fear to have 
sold them for much less than they were 
worth ; but my client will be here in half 
an hour for his money, and if you come at 
that time you can meet him.” 

This was positive and altogether un- 
looked-for luck. I spent the thirty 
minutes’ interval in a neighbouring café, 
and was back at his shop as the clocks 
were striking seven. His customer was 
already there, a man short and thick in 
figure, with a characteristic French low 
hat stuck on the side of his head, and an 
old black cutaway coat which was con- 
spicuously English. He wore gaiters, too 
—a strange sight in Paris; and carried 
under his arm a rattan cane which was 
quite ridiculously short. When he 
turned his head I saw that his hair was 
cropped quite close, and that he had a 
great scar down one side of his face, 
which gave him a hideous appearance. 
Yet he could not have been twenty- 
five years of age; and he was one 
of the gayest customers I have ever 
met. 

‘‘Oh,” he said, looking me up and 
down critically, and with a perky cock of 
his head, ‘‘ you’re the cove that wants to 
speak to me about the sparklers, are 
you? and a damned well-dressed cove, 
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I thought you were one of these 
French hogs.” 


‘¢] wanted to have a chat about such 


“ too! 


wonderful imitations,” 
English like yourself.” 

At this he raked up the gold which the 
old dealer had placed upon the counter for 
him and went to the door rapidly ; where 
he stood with his hands upon his hips, 
and a wondrous knowing smile in his bit 
of an eye. 

‘* You're a pretty nark, ain’t you?” he 
said, ‘‘a fine slap-up Piccadilly thick-un, 
s’ help me blazes; and you ain’t got no 
bracelets in your pockets, and there ain’t 
no more of you round the corner. Oh, 
hell! but this is funny ! ” 

‘* 1 am quite alone,” I said quickly, see- 
ing that the game was nearly lost, ‘‘ and if 
you tell me what I want to know, I will 
give you as much money as you have in 
your hand there, and you have my.word 
that you shall go quite free.” 

** Your word!” he replied, looking more 
knowing than ever, ‘‘ that’s a ripping fine 
Bank of Engraving to go on bail on, 
ain’t it? Who are you, and how’s your 
family ?” 

‘* Let’s stroll down the street, any way 
you like,” said I, ‘‘ and talk of it. Choose 
your own course, and then you will be sure 
that I am alone.” 

He looked at me for a minute, walking 
slowly. Then suddenly he _ stopped 
abruptly, and put his hand upon a pocket 
at his waist. 

‘* Guv’ner,” he said, ‘‘lay your fingers 
on that; do you feel it ? it’s a Colt, ain’t 
it? Well, if you want to get me in on 
the bow, I tell you I'll go the whole hog, 
so you know.” 

‘*T assure you again that I have no in- 
tention of troubling you with anything 
but a few questions; and I give you my 
word that anything you tell me shall not 
be used against you afterwards. It's the 
other man we want to catch—the man 
who took the green diamonds which were 
not shams.” 

This thought was quite an inspiration. 
He considered it for a moment, standing 
still under the lamp; but at last he 
stamped his foot and whistled, saying, 

**You want him, do you? well, so do 
I; and if I could punch his head, I'd walk 
a mile to do it. You come to my room, 
guv’ner, and I'll take my chance of the 
rest.” 

The way lay past the Chapel of the 
Trinity, and so through many narrow 
streets to one which seemed the centre of 
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I said, ‘‘and am 
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a particularly dark and uninviting neigh- 
bourhood. The man, who told me in 
quite an affable mood that his name was 
Bob Williams, and that he hoped to run 
against me at Auteuil, had a miserable 
apartment on the “‘ third” of a house in 
this dingy street ; and there he took me, 
offering me _ half-a-tumbler of neat 
whisky, which, he went on to explain, 
would ‘knock flies” out of me. For 
himself, he sat upon a low bed and smoked 
a clay pipe, while I had an arm-chair, 
lacking springs, and one of my cigars for 
obvious reasons. When we were thus 
accommodated he opened the ball, being 
no longer nervous or hesitating. 

‘* Well, old chap,”—I was that already 


to him—‘‘ what can I tell you, and what 
do you know ?” 
**] know this much,” said I; ‘last 


month the grave of Madame Brewer at 
Raincy was rifled. The man who did it 
stole a necklace of green diamonds, 
real or sham, but the latter, I am think- 
ing.” 

‘*As true as gospel—I was the man 
who took them, and they were sham, and 
be damned to them!” 

** Well, you’re a pretty ruffian,” I said. 
‘* But what I want to know is, how did 
you come to find out that the stones were 
there, and who was the man who got the 
real necklace I made for Madame Brewer 
only a few months ago?” 

‘* Oh, that’s what you want to know, is 
it? Well, it’s worth something, that is ; | 
don’t know that he ain’t a pard of mine ; 
and about no other necklace I ain’t heard 
nothing. You know a blarmed sight too 
much it seems to me, guv’ner.” 

‘* That may be,” said I, ‘‘ but you can 
add to what I know, and it might be 
worth fifty pounds to you.” 

** On the cushion.” 

**T don’t understand.” 

** Well, on that table then.” 

‘*Scarcely ; twenty-five now, and 
twenty-five when I find that you have 
told me the truth.” 

‘* Let’s see the shiners.” 

I counted out the money on to the bed 
—five English bank-notes, which he eyed 
suspiciously. 

‘*May, his mark,” he said, thumbing 
the paper. ‘‘ Well, as I’m shifting for 


Newmarket to-morrow that’s not much 
odds, if you’re not shoving the queer on 
me.” 
** Do you think they’re bad ?” 
**T’ll tell you in a moment ; i broken, e 
broken, watermark right; guv’ner, I'll 
HH 
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put up with ’em. 
want to know?” 
‘*T want to know how you came to 
learn that the stones were in Madamie 
Brewer’s grave ?” 
‘* A straight question ; well, I was told 
by a pal.” 


Now, what do you 








SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


‘“* Paris et Londres,” 1 
hazard. 

‘* Ay, that’s the thing; I don’t read 
much of the lingo myself, but I gave him 
tips at Longchamps last month, and we 
came back in a dog-cart together. It 
was then that he put me on to the 


ventured at 


***DO YOU FEEL IT? IT’S A COLT, AIN'T IT?’” 


‘«Is he here in Paris?’ 

‘* He ought to be ; he told me his name 
was Mougat, but I found out that it ain’t. 
He is a chap that writes for the papers 
and runs that rag with the rum pictures in 
it ; what do you call it, Paris and some- 
thing or other ?” 


stones and planted me with a false 
name.” 

‘* What did he say?” 

‘Said that some mad cove at Raincy 
had buried a necklace worth two thousand 
pounds with his wife, and that the dullest 


chap out could get into the vault and lift 
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it. I’d had a bad day, and was almost 


stony. He kept harping on the thing so, 
suggesting that a man could get to 
America with five thousand in his pocket, 
and no one be a penny the wiser or a 
penny the worse, that I went off that 
night and did it, and got a fine heap for 
my pains. That’s what I call a mouldy 
pal—a pal I wouldn’t make a doormat 
of. ” 


‘*And you sold the booty to the old 
Frenchman in the Rue de Stockholm?” 

‘* Exactly ; he gave me a tenner for it, 
and I’m crossing to England to-night. 
No place like the old shop, guv’ner, when 
the French hogs are sniffing about you. 
I guess there’s a few of them will want 
me in Pary in a day or two; and that 
reminds me, you can do the noble if you 
like, and send the other chips to the 
Elephant Hotel at Cambridge last post 
to-morrow.” 

I told him that I would, and left. You 
may ask why I had any truck with such 
a complete blackguard, but the answer is 
obvious: I had guessed from the first 
that there was something in the mystery 
of the green diamonds which would not 
bear exposure from Brewer’s point of 
view, and his tale confirmed the opinion. 
{ had learnt from it two obvious facts: 
one that Jules Galimard was anything 
but the friend of my friend; the other, 
that this man knew perfectly well that a 
sham diamond necklace was buried with 
Madame Brewer. It came to me then, as 
in a flash, that he, and he alone, must 
have stolen, or at least have come into 
the possession of, the real necklace which 
I had made. 

How to undeceive the good soul who 
had entrusted me with his case was the 
remaining difficulty. He had loved this 
woman so; and yet, instinct suggested 
to me that she had been unworthy of his 
deep affection. That she had been untrue 
to him I did not know. Galimard might 
have stolen the jewels from her, and have 
replaced them with a false set; on the 
other hand, she might have been a party 
to the fraud. What, then, should I say, 
or how much should I dare with the great 
responsibility before me of crushing a man 
whose heart was already broken ? 

With such thoughts I re-entered the 
apartment in the Rue de Morny. As I 
did so, the servant put a telegram into 
my hand, and told me that M. Jules Gali- 
mard was with his master. Fate, how- 
ever, seemed to have given the man 
another chance, for the cipher said — 
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‘Green and Co. in error ; they should 
have sent the stones only ; necklace not 
for sale; client’s name unknown, acting 
for Paris agents.” 

I walked into the room with this 
message in my pocket, and when Brewer 
saw me he jumped up with delight, and 
introduced me to a well-dressed French- 
man who had the red rosette in the 
buttonhole of his faultless frock-coat, 
and who showed a row of admirable teeth 
when he smiled to greet me. 

‘* Here is Jules,” said Brewer, ‘‘ my friend 
I have spoken of, M. Jules Galimard ; he 
has come to help us, as I said he would ; 
there is no one whose advice I would 
sooner take in this horrible matter.” 

I bowed stiffly to the man, and seated 
myself on the opposite side of the table 
tohim. As they seemed ‘to wait for me 
to speak, I took up the quéstion at once. 

‘* Well,” I said, speaking to Brewer ; 
but turning round to look at his friend, 
as I uttered the words, ‘‘I have found 
out who sold the sham necklace to the 
man in the Rue de Stockholm ; the rogue 
is a racing tout named Bob Williams.” 

Galimard turned right round in his chair 
at this, and put his elbows on the table. 
Brewer said, ‘‘God bless me, what a 
scamp !” 

‘* And,” I continued, ‘‘ the extraordinary 
part of the affair is that this scoundrel was 
put up to the business by a man he met at 
Longchamps last month. It is obvious 
that this man stole the real necklace, and 
now desired all traces of his handiwork to 
be removed from Madame Brewer’s coffin. 
I have his name,” with which direct remark 
I looked hard at the fellow, and he rose 
straight up from his chair and clutched at 
the back of it with his hand. For a 
moment he seemed speechless ; but when 
he found his tongue, he threw away, with 
dreadful maladroitness, the opening I had 
given him. 

‘*Madame gave me the jewels,” he 
blurted out, ‘‘ that I will swear before any 
court.” 

The situation was truly terrible, the 
man standing gripping his chair, Brewer 
staring at both of us as at lunatics. 

‘*What do you say, what’s that?” he 
cried; and the assertion was repeated, 

‘* Tam no thief!” cried the man drawing 
himself up in a way that was grotesquely 
proud, ‘‘she gave me the jewels, your 
wife, a week after you gave them to her. 
I had a false set made so that you should 
not miss them ; here is her letter in which 
she acknowledges the receipt of them.” 
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‘* HE STRUCK THE RASCAL WHO TOLD HIM THE TALE FULL IN THE MOUTH 
WITH HIS CLENCHED FIST.” 


The old man—for he was an old man 
then in speech, in look, and in the fearful 
convulsions of his face—sprung from his 
chair, and struck the rascal who told him 
the tale full in the mouth with his clenched 
fist. The fellow rolled backwards, strik- 
ing his head against the iron of the 
fender; and lay insensible for many 
minutes. During that time I called a 
cab, and when he was capable of being 
moved, sent him away in it. I saw clearly 


that for Brew- 
er’s sake the 
matter must 
be hushed at 
once, blocked 
out as a page 
in a life which 
had been false. 
in its every 
line. Nor did 
I pay any at- 
tention to Ga- 
limard’s raving 
threat that his 
friends should 
call upon me 
in half an hour, 
but went up 
stairs again to 
find the best 
soul that ever 
lived sitting 
over the fire 
which had been 
lighted for him, 
and chattering 
with the cackle 
of the insane. 
He had _ the 
letter which 
Gallimard had ~- 
thrown down 
in his hands, 
and he _ read 
it aloud with 
hystericallaugh- 
ter and awful 
emphasis. 

I tried to 
speak to him, 
to reason with 
him, to per- 
suade him. He 
heard nothing 
I said, but 
continued . to 
chuckle and to 
chatter in a 
way that made my blood run cold. 
Then suddenly he became very calm, 
sitting bolt upright in his chair, with 
the letter clutched tightly in his right 
hand ; and I saw that tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. 

An hour later the friends of M. Jules 
Galimard called. They entered the room 
noisily, but I hushed them, for the unhappy 
man was dead! 
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